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THE ANGLO-INDIAN EMPIRE. 





L 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Evnrywinrn we find that the British Citizen is awakening 
to the sense of unity throughout the vast domimions of 
the King-Empe.o. Tt was im connection with the un- 
fortunate war in Afvica that this imperial fealing almost for 
the fist time found itself conscious oxpression Austialin 
sont a small contingent, and shhaghtway, the wholo of the 
Umted Kingdom applauded the deed more loudly than if a 
whole army had loft fom Enghsh shores Some Canadian 
svldiers did certain acts of ordinary duty in wa, and then 
courage vecerved more praise and recognition than much 
mio.e romarkablo feats of Bnglishinon. The Imsh soldies 
of Tle: late Mayjosty Lmpress Victotta distinguished them- 
selves in some battles, and they were hailed as 1are heroes, 
allowed and humoured to wea then national emblem, and 
the gracious Queen herself scaled the newborn feohng of 
mutual loyalty by a long visit to then county The signi- 
ficance of this ullia-lboral recognition of services rendered 
to the common cause lay in Lhe consciousness of the dawn 
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of a new era in Englisi politics, which seemed to herald 
the buth of a more cordial fecling of solidarity among the 
distant and widely varying members of this vast Empire. 
So long as the parent state oviticed a feehng of superiority 
over the younger bianchas, the latte: looked upon he with 
suspicious cyes, and tried to adopt such measmes as wele 
* intended to protect thon several interests against her en 
croichments, But the later tendency of England has been 
tolet the colonies shift for themselves In fact, 1b looked 
fo. some time as though she encouraged their severing their 
connection with herself and would rather welcome the dis 
1uption The colonies uso were not backward in taking 
the hmt. If England was for free tiade as a matter of 
primeiple even with foreign nations, her colonies began to 
protect themselves against the mother country itself, Per 
haps the extreme point of this policy was reached when 
some of the South Afiican statesmen coolly declared at the 
beginning of the Boer War, that they would be neutral as 
between England and the Transvaal Republic 

All this, however, has changed The idea of Imperial 
federation has been gaining ground within the last few 
years, It has been forced upon the Britishers as much 
fiom external chéumstances as from mternal needs. The 
premier states of Euope have banded togethe: under their 
respective flags and been all along following the ule of ad- 
vancing national interests m all mattes without regard to 
theories of equality or free trade. Both the parent state 
and the colomes have discavered that blood after all 1s thicker 
than water: and even the United States of America in 
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finding that it has mare pomts of sympathy and common 
mtorest with the Butish Empne than with oshe: forsign 
stutes. It may now be taken as certain that, sooner o1 later, 
tho distinction between Mnglaid as the parent stato and 
the colonies as offshoots will disappear for vl practical pur 
poses, except that of local self-government, and thas cvery 
Butish subject whether living m London o the backwoods 
of Austialia or the interio. of Canida will consider himself 
the citizen of one vast Empne, with interests im every part 
of the globe 

Tt will be interesting to inquito what will be the posi- 
tion of this county in this commonwealth of Buitish 
States, 

India 1s given the proud title of being the biightest 
jewel m the British diadem, and che is named along with 
the colonies as bemg of equil value im the estimation of the 
Buitish pubic, As a unit of the Lmpue, the country has 
no doubt obtained its due recognition; but can ib be said 
with equal truth thet the Indian 1s a citizen of this glorious 
Empire in the same sense that an Australien o. Canadian is 
acknowledged to be ? 

We neod not pause to givo an answer to this question. 
In matters of personal and proper ty uughts, in the solicitudes 
of the Government {o1 improvement and ainelioiation of 
hus lot in life, in most of the ways that load to the enjoy- 
ment of individual happiness, the Government makes no 
distinction between the Indian and the Enghshman. But 
once we get into the region of political rights, the differ 
enee is very gluing. ‘The ignorant iaiyat and the obseme 
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villager are nob usually affected by this difference , Dub the 
gieater his p ogiess in education and knowledge wd doc ul 
intercourse, the keener docs the Tadan feel these diffe - 
eneces IIc may he mtclligent *nough to see thal the 
British Government is the best that ever existed 11 adie 
Tle may feel that many distinct ons that 1 keops up are 
inevitable, and thatit1s mote baal m the treatment of 
his countty men than wy other Timapean Power 1s likely to 
be, and that a national government would probably be leas 
impartial in the treatment of diferent classes Still he 1s 
left out so often in the cold that he feels vshange. in the 
government of his own land This loy uby 1s questioned un- 
justly. Often he has to simulate feelmgs that he has nob 
and natmally he sometimes overacts his part P wriotisms 
is never expected of hum i his remlions with the govern 
ment, so long as he 1s made to feel that 1b is one imposed 
fiom without, and supported by the aid of the army thab wt 
mantans Is 1t to be ove. thus? Isit unpossible to make 
the Indian feo! that the Buitish Power is no foreign power, 
and that he can be tho truest patmeb when he wishes m his 
inmost heart for its permanence and contirbutes to nce ise 
iis power and prestige? Cannot the Dnglishman be m- 
duced to beheve that the Indian follow subjects loyalty 
need not always be considered to be a mation requirmg 
demonstration and by no means to be assumed a3 a mattor 
of course ? 

Yet a careful sindy of the 1190 of this Powe: may show 
one that there 1s not much 1easgn for want of faith m either 
of the paties If an impartial study of Instory can show 
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that the Hnglish did not come to India as national enenues 
and vstablish themselves there 1 conquerors thirsting 
for mete vulgar ascondancy, uf thoy did not subvert o 
government set up by thé people and zealously guarded by 
them, if they have nob used then power to crush out 
national mdependence and national well bemg »1 they did 
not treat the conquered races as heluts, wnd studiously 
attempt to koep them for ever in a degraded condition, why 
should they fear that the Indians would be chershing the 
desire of vecovering then lost pow and attempting to oust 
them liom then position ? It the Indians are convinced 
that the British Govermuent has bought peace and unity 
whete thero was incessant strite aud discoid, that it has 
given them all the advantages of a high and civilsed rule, 
with the status of being membois of a nughty would empire 
instead of subjec.s of petby hull-civilised states in a condi. 
tion ol chrome stile and warlie, thet it has lostered 
education and advancement in the paths of progress would 
they not rather be proud of thou new rules and love and 
cherish thon power, and pray fo. the continuance of then 
ule in the land ? 

A strong convielion shat the Biitish rule m India has 
been most benchcial in the past, that it 1s greatly to tho 
advantage of both counti.cs that it shoild giow stronger 
in the futue, and that t10 mevitable conflicts and Incke- 
ings on both sides ate inceely the outcome ol the common 
destio tur reuching highs ideals, has mduced the present 
writor to whe a study ol the subject and to give utterance 
to his views, crude perhaps, bub not on thal account useless 
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If the Indian is sometimes backward in acknowledging 
the benefits conferred by his .uler, and too 1rovdy to’ find 
faults in his conduct, 1b docs not show that he wishes tor 
subversion of that wus It he Hinkets atte. unattameble 
powe1 and wishes to 1calise mipossible ideals by short cuts, 
if must be remembered that the {inglish Rulet himesol has 
by lus liberal treatment and by more hbeial professions, 
uuplanted such desnes and by mmpartiel education, hunsell 
taught these ideals. If the Englishman 3s slow to take the 
Indian at his own worth, and is r.eluctant to deliver all the 
positions of tiust and authority to him at once 16 should be 
borne in mind that the power has been obtanied at enor- 
mous sacuifice of wealth and talent, and that the Indian has 
only leaint to hsp a few syllables of the language of political 
freedom and world-wide enterpise which the othor has 
inheuted from centuries of petsonal stiugglo and untestiict- 
ed enjoyment. 

It will be recognised ay & truism that overy event, 
whether important o. msigniheant, has beon brought about 
by a certain chain of antecedent circumstances, sul cient (o 
account fo. its ongin =—T'his law applies as much to histon- 
cal as to natmal events. ‘Tho sole 1enson then why history 
has not, and perhaps cannot, become an exact science like 
Astronomy, is that one of the most important factors to be 
tule ito uccount in ithe human wil and hwnan enorgy, 
is a factor of which sciance has not been ablo to determine 
the exuct laws of action, Physicul science would be in the 
same state, if im every 1mpoitant investigation we had to 
assume the existence of certain miracles, interpositions ol a 
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divine will, whose duechion and force cannot be accmately 
calculuted But if history was altogether devoid of laws, 
if all its course were such that no impottant inws had any 
mupor.tant operation in its sphere, is study would be alto- 
gethor devoid ol valne, whether practical o: philosophical 
Foitunntely, however, 1118 not so Laws whoso influence 
may be minute and mdistingwshable when applied to indi- 
vidual cases 01 to short periods, begin to exhibit their power 
when cxammed in relation to large bodies of men, and 
studied as in operation over long periods 

There 18 little 100m for luck or chance 1n the evolution 
of the onduning products of history and the determmation 
of the fates of nations The colow of a general’s dress, 
tho change of a kings scat may sometines decide the fate 
ol w single battle But a nation of thirty millions cannot 
hold one ol thiee hundied in continued subjection for long 
periods unless there were sufliciont causes in operation 
giving a superiority to the ono over the otha. — Some indeed 
of these causes my bo fleoting and temporary im operation, 
and may not be easily discerned to be pioporly studiod. 
But the most powerful ond tho most important are abiding, 
and cin be casily watched in operation A sbudy of such 
causes cannot fail to be both mlevesting and instructive 


Nown- This mlsoductory chaplo. was wiitton somo yous 
ago, soon altot the close of tho Book Wai in South Attica Tho 
colossal stiugglo now gomg onin Evtops has shown how tho 
colonies have rallied round tho Empne, and how all tho distant 
pots have demonstatod that they aie ona whole and prosontod 
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a singlo united front to b1e con mon enemy —t will noyor mole 
bo possible to cistinb t10 fealing of solida iby between tho puont 
stato and 118 distwnt color 1a6 aul tho building of & constitution 
under whieh thoy w Jl all ho equal partie & 1 imped concer 15 
wulbe one of tho fist 1 sulls ol the sottlon ob ab tho eloso o 
the wa India has iisen fo tie oveasion wd proved to the 
Ruling Pawar and a hia wold, vy wah wanso ¢ shita oe we 
loyalty and sedition wore bub passing p wos o her politic yl hfo 
and that at heart 1 appceitos tho blessings of Bi sh Rulo and 
is anions bo help ils continuance and corsohdation = Tow als 
iolation and status will be attested by this wai eunuot he foretal 
with 410 sume confidones 19 that o {10 self-govor ung colonios ol 
tho Dmpie But that v pro ound chango 18 20t id to Gone 1 
both thoso 1ospests can reidly be coultoc 


II. 
PITYSICAL CONDITIONS 


Ti has become a commonplace of the ] teratue on the 
subjcet of Indit that it is not a country but a continent 
that £18 a congetios of countuics that have ittle i commo1 
aud should be regarded as having little o1 no right to bs 
considered as a whole [6 may be uselul to begin with 
exumin ng this view catcfully, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether attor all, there is any practicu advantage in 
uliempbling & comprehensive study of ils past lustory and 
fuliwe destiny = T'o , 16 must be aduutted that there 19 
mich to Jusuily this view. ‘The large extent ot the tewatory 
included within its boundaues, tho nunorous languages 
gpokon and tho religious diflerences obsoived by its inhabi- 
tants, the d fleront usages followed and the widely varying 
character possessed by its peoples, the utts Jack of mter- 
couse and the want of sympathies between the diflorent 
portions ol this huge region, the fact that before the advent 
of the ull-ombracing Buitish regime, 1b was 1arely, uf ever 
subjected to a single system of polity—all go to show that 
India ag a singlo country 15 only a fiction of but yesterday 
We may as well tieat bho continent of Wurope with its many 
nations and Lnipitos as a single histoucal unit But neithe: 
Q 
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in the ono case nor in the other would it be possible to 
detect any single thicad of histonieai development, any 
unitonm Lule of progicss o1 decay, such as alone would yield 
any useful lesson for the student ok history. 

Tt is impossible Lo deny tho lorce ol this ugumont; 
but there 1s a great deal to bo sud on the other side ‘The 
early Indians themselves, though thoy divided the countiy 
into many different states, always 1egaided it ax a whole 
distinctly marked off from the outside regions ‘The fifty-six 
states of the Bharata Khanda had m theit cstination, 
special claims to be considered as having something very 
important in common, and differmy altogethor from such 
outlaymg countries as were known to them. ‘The only 
literate worth cultivating embodied in ther divine lan- 
guage was the common property of theseicgions = ‘They all 
tollowed, with wide local d ilerences, it 18 true, bub with 
substantial egiecment, the common ioligion which had 
the sacred Vedas as its highest credentials The system ol 
laws, at any inte tho only system which had attained the 
stage of wiitten law, was also common to them all. Tho 
best organised social polity then in vogue was the same in 
all these states And to crcwn all, theo were bmght pe- 
uiods of political giandeur, when some one or othor of these 
slates attained such power as to be acknowledged paia- 
mount over all this region. Though such empires usually 
lasted for buet periods, they left behind thom momorics 
long cherished by tradition and immortalised by accounts, 
often exaggerated and disguised in the scmi-sacied Pana 
literature of the country 
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The loose natme of government common m those 
tunes greatly contitbuted to the fostering of thys feeling of 
solidarity A simular phenomenon may be taced in the 
Westorn world undo. the Roman Lmpiie and in Emope m 
the Middle ages ‘Che political power of Rome was the 
bond that connected together, such 1emot2 counties as 
Bitain and Gaul with Syria and Egypt Judged hy 
modern standaids, the governmental functiois of Imperial 
Rome were very low and hmited. Much was left to local 
powers and local bodies; and the machinery of the Empire 
was inadequate to cay on a lorm ol centralised adnuni- 
sliation ‘he means of communication wae too slow to 
ndimit of an efficient cential contiol Even im states of 
more circumscribed wen and homogeneous character, the 
sphe.e ol government hud not grown to anything like tho 
extont recognised in the modern would. As evoty govoin- 
ment, whether exercising ifs functions fiom a nem ot 
remote contre, left u great deal for smaller units to manage 
fo. themselvas, the Initio: wore less joulous than they would 
have boon otherwise to acknowledge the common supic- 
macy of a large: power. Tt was on this account, that ovon 
afte. the loss of teal effective power, the Holy Roman 
Lmpue continued to be nominally acknowledged as the 
head of the Christian would 

As Jong as the national peculiarities :omained nascent 
in the valious counties of luwope, the Popes wore ublo to 
exoreise more thin a nommal sway over ils destimes They 
had to a great oxtent lakon the placo o* the Kmpne 
m whose ecnpital they had ostablished themeclyes The 
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woakness of local cove: mments und the consequent looseness 
of the ties that bound them to then subjects were even mote 
favourable to the Popes than they had been to the Maperors 
Ag long as this state of thugs lasted, the unity mapartcd to 
the wide 1egion ucknowled: ing, the sway olf Rome was 1 
-nportant 1e vty Satw.th fhe ¢ ow hoa, nitiany ee ngs 
and the differentiation of national interests localised in 
distinct well maiked regions, the imilucnce of this central 
tie declined by slow degiees, till at the present time, the 
Pope who had reduced one of the most poweilu Iimpoiotr 
ol the Western world tu the hunuhating position of a sup- 
plant at his gates, has no pol val powor even in lus 
own ciby 

Even without the all-important tie of a connnon highly 
centralised government as ab present, the different regions 
of India have many importint cucumstancas mn connnon to 
make the country worth ones study asa whole Bub with 
the fim consolidation of tus Hmpue, and the osiablish. 
mont of a government with power more contialsed than 
any which this counliy has over known, tho chaiactor of 
India as a singlo state can no longer be doubled. A now 
common language and a common system of education, 
moro extended and better imtercowse betweon different 
parls ol the countiy, arcotho: powerful factors for the un - 
fication of interests of the dificient parts and to. the weld. 
ing of the different races into @ whole, which, if dovoloped 
along the same Imes as hitherto, bids a1 to become more 
and more homogeneous mm course of finie 

The first striking goographical feature of India is the 
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alinost unpasaitble barrie: that cuts ib off from the Northen 
counties of Asiu The {wo tides of the tuangle im the 
south are sturounded by the sea, thus leaving the mountam- 
ous md rugged regions St thd Norih-west frontier, and 
the jungly swamps of Tast Bongal as the connecting hnks 
of lind with the outside would = ‘This solvtion has however 
not had as much effect on the history of the countiy as if 
would have on a smaller aea, andas it has actually had, 
for oxample, m Englind The sepmation fiom the Northen 
counties of Asia, cold stemle regions for the most part, 
mhabited by nomadic tubes im a comparatively primitive 
slage of civilisation, cannot be considered to be of any account 
Tho 1aces on the Wastern side of this continent have at no 
time been of a typo with characteristics cither different 
enough or strong enough to mfluence the inhabitants of this 
peninsula ina Inge degree In the intercourse of nations, 
that which has stionge: and mote pronounced peculharities 
loaves ii inpress on the weaker nation, much deeper and 
more abiding thanon iis equals or superiors in these 1espects 
That tho Hastern nations had in fact more to gain than to 
give is clealy ostublishod by the fnet that the Indian 
Budhism has held these nations tll the yesent time under 
ifs sway Whatever influence fiom outside was to Leach 
the countiy had therefore to come fiom the West and 
Noith-West. The igh mounva u ranges and the mighty 
rivers of this borde, have never been found to be banuiers 
sufheient bo keep off any delezmined imvadeis fLom terching 
India m that direction The Persian Darius and the Gieek 
Aloxander, the Turks and the Moghuls, Nadw Shah who 
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sacked Delh, and Ahmad Shah Abdglh who overtuined the 
Mahiatins, all found 16 casy enough to effect an antrance 
for then conqueing atmics Thee is no mstance in 
history m which the detertmmed fttempt of any leader his 
been baffled by the difficulties of the passage into Ind x 

The sea was an effective barrie. in the carly ages of 
history, when mdecd there were fow nations strong enough 
to threaten the country from that quarter But as soon as 
the maiutime activity of Turope bionght nations on tho 
stage eager to profit by the chance of extended mtorconrse 
with distant countries, the most fornudable obstacle at once 
became the casiest path of communication Jt needs no 
demonstration to beheve thet the Lnglsh Govornmont im 
Intha would have been an utter mpossinhty but for the 
facilities of maritime intercourse 

The mternal physical features of every country play a 
lage pat in its history The compmativo absence ol 
difficult mountains and unfoidable 1iveis has rondered 1b 
easy to conquer and difheult to dofend [ndia in many of its 
parts Thoso flat oxpansos of toviitory in Tindustan and 
Bengal, Contral India and tho plains of the Carnatu have 
been the scenos of the most frequest changes of dommion 
in the countiy A large sea-board or the presence of many 
navigable rivers would vendo. the mhabitants of a country 
fond of mauitime pursuits, and endow them with the ul- 
tendant vutues of activity and ding advonture. A 
mountainous countty would accustom the people to a hardy 
life and would strengthen their muscles by hardy pusuits 
of physicalenergy A jungle countiy would teach them 
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to guard themselves against the ravages of wild beasts and 
cieate taste for a life of tolin the healthy open au All 
such advantages were demed to the teeming population of 
thego opon plains, and the result was that they wore always 
the ready prey of ovory horde of the hardier races who 
eame down upon them 

That the character of the country has had its influences 
on its inhabitants has been exemplified often in the history 
of this country Among the Noithein races, the Rajaputs 
mhabiting the .egions .ound about the grevt Desert com 
parmiively stomle and monntamons, and the Sikhs, deve- 
loped in the Inlly and well-watered regions of the Punjab, 
have played a more prominent part than tho people of the 
riche. Eastern Provinces In the South, the earlios king- 
doms were founded by the hardier Kanarese and Telugu 
races of the West and the North; and the later umportant 
power has been wielded by the study Malniattas of the 
mountainous regions of the Westein and Contrel Indio, 
The more populous and probvbly moro civilised regions of 
the South and Hast of the country have been comparatively 
n the background in political nnportanco. . 

The same truth has also been observed im the succas- 
sive inoads of conquest from abroad. Bofore tho dawn 
of Instory, the Aryans themselyos aie supposed to havo 
come from the cold mountamous regions of the North-Wost 
Contral Asia, The Saracen Arabs and Monguls, the Porsians 
and Giceks, and in Inter times, the Hmopean nations, 
all came fiom colder and mote mhospitable regions, and 
their hardier physique and more robust mental virtues gave 
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them superioiity over the 1olaxed constitutions and passive 
mental vintues of their Ind ai opponenis As may be ox- 
pected, the Indians have never been subjected to any of the 
Basten races who ate moie’sumila’ to them, bothin vi {ues 
and defects, such as the Burmese and the Chinese 

In a country of such Intge extent, the character of the 
soil, and ils natural products are of couse of the most 
vaiied kmd The all-compiehensive feature that one has 
to notice here 1s that the couritry is capable of yielding 
everything that s :cquited fo1 the use of its inhabitants 
The result of this ci:eumstance was that though India has 
had all through its history extensive tiade with foreign 
countues, 16 did little ot noting actively to foster or 
advance this tinde It was rather due to the desne of 
foreign counties to share im the wealth possessed by her 
than im her desire to give away hex snporfluitics in exchango 
fo. the valuable products of othe. counties While ready 
enough to absorb in its capacious capitals and rich cou is 
all morchandiso brought trom outmile, she rarely bestn red 
herself to go out in search of the wares of other counti os 
o1 to dispose of hor own productselsewhere The loreign 
traders came to India, much offsna than her traders went 
out in semch of commercial adventwo Thus 1b was that 
Tndia missed one of the groatesh means of developing the 
enterplising sprit and maritime activity of ls mhabitanis, 
that has been such a mighty facto. in constituting the 
greatness of modern European statics 

The conditions of agiicultuic have been too easy to 
eall forth habits of laborious activity and prudent economy, 
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In oidinary times, the yield of the labou: which does not 
tax the energies of the cultivator severoly is quite sufficient 
to leave hun a surplus after satisfying his modest wants. 
The seasons of fame and drought which mtervene in 
most parts of the country with more ov less regulauty 
vende all the iniyat's Inboms fruitless and paralyse his 
energies. If the normal conditions were such that it 1c- 
quired moze arduous and continued oxertion to obtam the 
frurts of labout, and that the result depended less on the 
uncertain msk of seasons, the people would develop a 
characte: for steady habits of industiy and prudent fore~ 
thought much better than under the present conditions, 

It 1 a well-known law of natural compensation that 
hard conditions of lite, while killmg off the weaker portion, 
vender the staviving section of the people a hardier and a 
better 12ce than those nmtued m a life of case; and ths 
tiuth can be seon in operation within the limits of India 
ilsolf. Tho active mountain tubes of the Wost and the 
North ave quito different m stamina fiom tho weaker and 
more deheately brought up peasants of the plains ‘There 
18 again a differonco in robusiness botween tho villagers 
toiling in the fields and tho sode itary dwellers of the towns 
No patt of India has beon freer fiom famines than the rich 
delta of the lower Ganges, and the pluns of the Cauveiy 
system in Southern Indie. But cven after allowing for 
exaggeration concerning the defects of these people into 
which some persons are betrayed, who porhaps look with 
envy on their prosperous conditions and intellectual fo1- 
wardness, it cannot be denied that they are inferio. in 
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physical vigom and staying power to the people of loss 
favoured .ezions, and that the active part they have played 
in history has been comparatively ms guificant. 

We may compaio this couftry with the vaniety of its 
natmal products and the self sufheing chmacter of 1s 
aguicultural resou.ces with syne of the less favoured regions, 
mn order to seo how even idvantages have often certain 
disadvantageous concomitants, and our adversity 1s some- 
times out best benefacto. Scotland 1s said 40 be ono of the 
least promising of lands for natural fertility of soil, and the 
character of the chmate. Ils people were a poor race tll 
some two hundred yeas ago, the cold climate, the moun- 
damous country, the sev suriounding and pieremg then land 
im so many places, such werc among the causes that made 
of them a hardy adventmous indomitable nce Tho 
poverty of their country drove them to distant enterprises , 
and there 1s nota fieldin which at present thoy are not in the 
foremost rink In Tolland, man had to conquer thousands 
and thousands of reres from the sca = In Switxerland, one 
has perpetually to be on ones gud against the ravages of 
storm and glacier In Icoland they have to spend days 
and nights m labouous fishing advenime The Arab in 
his inhospitable Ionds, and the Turcoman on his intermun- 
able steppes have to be always on the alert for the means of 
eking out enough of subsistence im them nomadic life It 
is not to be wondered if such countrios produce stronger and 
mote active men than those where men can casily find tho 
means of satisfying all then simple wants al ther own 
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The provmling kinds of nutural products of a country 
have also an influence on the characte: of the inhabitants 
The industua gieatness of Dugland is admitted to be due, 
among other things, to theInmerdl 1esonrces that it possesses 

Wheto lakes and rivois abound, and an extensive const 
Ime 15 accessible, habits of fishing became established 
Where natmal woods and monntainous tracts unfit for 
cultuie predominate, many people take to a hfe of chase 
and hunting In both cases, the Imger use of animal food 
rondeis physical powers moe developed, and the passions 
rendered stionge: than m those who in a mamly agricultu- 
yal country, live more upon cereal diet Abundance of 
resources for machinery, and access by means of navigation 
to markets supplying 1aw materials, and for tak'ng off 
manufactured art cles havo made England so great in tiade 
and commerce The Ametican and Aushalan counties 
had in the beginning such abundant land of oxcellent 
quality available that ngricultme became most profiteble 
and ostabhshed rtrelf as the stuple occupation of the sottlors, 
But tho discovory of uch mimorvt wealth m Ametica has 
made it the most fornndablo rival of England m these liter 
yong even in manufacturme trades 

India has always had minorals both of non and the 
less useful but more valuable kinds, obtained within tts 
borders. So long as othor countrics ~veio m the same stage 
of mdustiat development, sho was able to hold her own in 
the industrial ades rs she did in agricultural occupations, 
But tho gradual scarcity of fuel owing to the state of the 
country and the oxhaustion of the easily worked mineral 
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deposits 1ondored her p oducts poo. in quality, while tho 
advance of,machinery and ‘the use of coal and stoum tn 
Buropean countries rendered then competition too formid- 
able to be overcome Tho'discovery of coal and the mto- 
dnchon of machinery have guile iecently contmbnicd, to 
some extent, to the partial revival of one or two of the dying 
mduswries of Indias 

Tho meteorological conditions me & most important 
facto: m determining the physical and mental chavacter of 
anation Then operation is only seen to alimuted extent 
m individuals, but over long periods of a nations life, the 
influences exerted by the weather conditions of a region are 
most important and most abiding. Together. with sace 
qttalitics inherited from previous generations, the effects of 
climate and physical charactors of the country they mhabit 
legva the sirongest impress on the national character and the 
destiny of cvery people 

The gieater part of the peninsula 18 siluated in and 
about the Tod zone Liven in the Noth, whee dung 
the winter, snow often occtis in the monings, the tempo- 
yature of the hottest seasons 1eaches to moie than 100 
degices The physical cffect of such heat is to 10lax tho 
energies of its inhabitants Long hous of heat tend to 
impair the vital forces; and when successive generations 
are subjected to such influences, the effect cannot fail 
to be visible in the lowe1mg of the general standard of 
vitality.” 

It is a well-ascertaimed fact that heat accelerates the 
pe1iod of giowth and matunaty in hfe This is visible in 
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both the anmal and the vegetable kmgdoms What 15 
gained in time is however lost in intensity. Where there 
is heat and humudity as in some of the hilly regions of 
Tndia, and the river plateaus of South and Central Amenica, 
there is always @ magnificent show of luxuuant vegetation 
But 1t is seen m Indian malnad jungles and no doubt also 
in othe: sumlu regions, thas whav giows up so fasv, 15 
devoid of stiength and hardness and 1s hable to decay as 
fast asitgiew up The same law seems also to hold good in 
the case of animals If the members of the topical .aces 
always atiive at both bodily and mental development much 
eathor than the haidier races of colder regions, they like- 
wise toach the peuiod of decay earhe. One need not go 
fav to search fo. examples The age of fifty-five yeas is 
consideed the limit of useful active hfe fo. an Indian; but 
in England, Mi. Chamberlain with his iluee score yeas 
and more was once rogaded as a comparatively youthful 
membot of the mighty Buruish Cabinet 

All that is strong and of much account im human onter- 
piise and human characte: is the fiuit of solf 1ostramt, 
never of self-indulgence Much of the valuable part of 
education consists in inculeating and enforemg such solf- 
resivaing The warmth of a country’s climate has a duect 
beaing on tlus important factor of education Stimulating 
ones nervous energy, 14 acts as an aid to the indulgence 
of passions, and so contiibutes to weaken chaaciar, ‘he 
truth of this 1s seen m the want of perseveranco in the 
attempts Lo attain well-ascertained objects of entei priso 
and ambition, and m the fitlul and short-lived activity 
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exhibited in all Ins undertakings, so characteristic of the 
Asiatic as campared with the Duropean. 

The mdirect effect: of these important physical ci: cum- 
stances we not less evident: In old countries, man has to 
put forth much greater efforts to satisfy his wants, The 
earth requires more labonous cultivation to yield iba fius. 
He has to provide himself with warmer clothing and 
shelter, with stronge: and moie nomishing food External 
cold incites man to gicater physical exertion, .equiing such 
exertion for affording the body sufficient amount of warmth 
to keep 16 1n a healthy condition This involves im its twn 
a constimption of more and iicher food The vigow. both. 
of mind and body 15 enhanced by the life of toil and activity 
thus rendered necessary, and the result 15 the evolution of a 
manly race endued with hardness and cneigy, and the con- 
comitant mental aftmbutes 

In the hotter. 1egions on the other hand, all this ms 
roversed. ‘the excessive heat of the sun combined with the 
penodical abundant umn which 1 hings forth, conducos bo 
vender the Jabom share of man in cultivating Jand vory light, 
Tt you yust tickle the soil, 16 issaid, 1b lwughs =‘The needs of 
man are also few and easily satisfied The excessive warmth 
dulls hus energies, ‘and melines him to repose and idleness 
Poor stuff hko grass seod that in richer countries would bo 
rejected as too innututious fo feedimg poultry, serves him 
fo fond A strip of reg ia ul that he needs for clothing, 
and he would gladly go without it 1 considerations of 
decency did not prevent him The natural result of this 
low standard of life is that he 1s disinclined to exert hinself 
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to bette: his condition, and is ccntent to eke out his mise.able 
pittance when he can and to starve when the geason 1s un- 
propitious without a groan against his untowad fate. 

Another of the mdnect effects of a sultiy climate must 
be noticed =‘The disinclination to follow puisutis of active 
physical exertion is accompanied by a certain enlargement 
of the sphae of mental act vty While followmg the 
general law of ielaxation in the intensity of application 
oven in respect of internal pursuits, these men would be 
moze and more driven to intiospective habits of meditation. 
Whuilo the ficrce spiut of Noithern sea king longs for a life 
of chase and battle oven in the next world, the ideal of the 
Bastern recluse becomes a state of calm repose, in which all 
his passions are subdued, and he 1s oqually indifferent to joy 
und sorow, This 1s the feclhng that one mght naturally 
expect to be developed in a chmate where dwing the day 
tho physical prostration 1s at Limes so gicat that the slightest 
effort becomes irksome, and a life of undistwbed repose in 
tho .ccosses of a cool shady jungle, in tho viemily of a 
murmuring stroam or a bubbling fountain, comes to be re- 
gaded ag the most enjoyable stato imaginable It is no 
wonder that the Eastern mind has become more meta- 
physical than practical ; and that these ‘races have been so 
far behind tho hardie: races of Tmope in physical prowess 
and adventiuous enterprise 

Another peculiauty of Indian meteorology has oxerted 
a subordinate influence in the moulding of national habits 
and national characte. The physical formation of the 
country with 1ts igh mountoin bairicr in the No.th and 
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the ocean on three sides, divides the year into well-marked 
seasons, one of which 13 ultoily unsuited fo agricultural 
pwesutts which form the profession ol the bulk of 14s 1n- 
habitants, and throws thom into a*state of almost complote 
idleness The soil is too had to be ploughed and the 
cattle are 1 a sbate of somi-starvation, and the men them- 
selves do not fecl incl ned to exorb thomolves in any 
mannor, during the hot months of the yoa ‘The result ol 
this lack of systematic Ivbou must tell in the long 1un, in 
a general relaxation of method im work of all kinds, and 
any one who compares tho Eastern and the Western men 
in then daily habits and their .egulatad divisions of woxk, 
can see this truth cxemphfied 

The effects of heat m retarding the develupment of the 
active side, and inducing that of the passive side of hunan 
life, ave imdeed for-veaching But as we shall havo to 
conside. them often in cstimating national characio. as a 
whole, and im studying tha history of the people as resulting 
from then characte: and thew antecedents and suound- 
ings, we need not pursue the topia {mther im thus place, 
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In dividing the 1aces of the wold as Aryan, Turanian and 
Negio, a moral judgment 1s impled, involyng an idea of 
supeniolity and infonoty The classification having been 
started in the hterature produced by the Aryan division ol 
inankind, it 1s perhaps not to be wondered at that this race 
should occupy the place of honour, There me substantial 
giounds on which such a matter can bo decided as wv 
fan question of scicnce, but these reasons mc perhaps 
not quile so convincing and acecplable to the races who are 
rologated to mforior positions At any 1ate, some of the 
most numerous of them such asthe Chinese would probably 
sco to change places with the most advanced Aryan 1aces 
of Hmope. But those of us who aro fortunate enough to 
be awaded a position with the Dmopean 1acos, as the 
Eastern banch of the sama stock, and those who have 
imbibed the leaning and culture of om Tnglish 1ulers, are 
quite ready to admut this clam of superionty. The diffo.- * 
ences of oprmion on this topic are more generally due to tho 
highe: o1 lower place which we are propaed to assign to 
oursolyos on to out neighbouts. 
25 
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Tt would perhaps help to a clearer understanding and a 
juster conclusion, if we endeavour to uid our rumnds of this 
impulse to pass a judgment concernmg relative motits 
After all, no one can be held accfuntable for the 1ace and 
caste that has been impressed on hun by the accident of his 
bnth. In moments of erger aspiration and thoughtless 
desire, we are ul apt to wish that we had been bon under 
happter stars and in more tayourable surroundings — Sut we 
fail to sce that so long as there can be no connected thread 
of personal identity between what we are and what we might 
have been, there 1s absolutely no meaning in such vain aspl- 
rations Really there is at bottom as little reason to be proud 
of bemg bon ag an Englishman o1 a Brahman as to bo 
ashamed of being a Nooo & Pauah, We shall therefore 
for the present leave out all considerations of advontitions 
gontiment in connection with the 1.a0ce question, and yiow 
1b ws any other ony oc natmal history; und thus seve 
ourselves pethaps from bemg musled by preconceived bias ot 
uneasoning preference 

That the question of 1acc is a most important one in 
history, can haidly be disputed If tho doctuno of progross 
by evolution has estubl shed anything, 16 18 the tranamission 
of qualities by hetedity. Allowing for the influence of all 
present surroundings, und for the effects of education in the 
life of the mdividual, there 1s always an unexplained and 
* appreciable residuum i the cultiue and abltamments reached 
by each person, which can only be set down to the credit 
of his starting equipment ieceived as mheuited talent fiom 
his ancestors No account of national chaacter can be 
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complete that doos not take this impottiné factor into con- 
sideration: and no plan of aneloration can bg efficacious 
that neglects ibs influence We must therelore atte npt Lo 
study whabl diltcrent 1acé elements have blended to make 
up the present huge populaticn of this Empue 

We may leavo i to sevants versed in philological and 
ethnological love lo determine the exach degice of relation 
ship between the Limopean and Asiatic branches ol the 
Aryan stock of mankind It may pethaps add something 
to the pride of certain castes and certain poisons to clan 
Ianshup with the mighty Westen .aces that now sway the 
dest nies af the world But to the tndians of the older 
school with thew pude of caste and thew spuit of exclustve- 
ness, 1b would haye been anytling but flattering to regaid 
themselves as related to then foreign iulers Leaving that 
question open we may take 1b as settled that the element 
o the popalaton, which thevgh compacat.vely smal. in 
numbers has lelt the deepest impress on the soci polity of 
the countty was thal represented by the Brelmian and 
otho: highor castes of tho Hindus We may for convenience 
stylo this the Indo-Aryan division ‘These people, according 
to the evidence furnished by thaw religious literature, are 
first scon to have spread themselves in the North and Nouth- 
west of the country. hey settled the provailing foims ol 
religion and developed a highly elaborate system of law and 
soaal polily ‘They left a polished language and literature 
and a systom of knowledge which was supouior to anything 
that existed in the vast continent of Asia, and could com 
pare very favouably with what was im vogue in Kurope tll 
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near the begining of the century just closed. They atlain- 
ed such # state of advancement and had settled thomselves 
80 well before any iccoided foreign influences were brought 
to bea. on them, that all-subsequcnt mioads of outside 
systems have left India wbstantially as they made 1, and 
acted only ax modifymng agonis Thoj mothods ware so 
superio. to everything that they found im the country, and 
so all-pervading that all traces of previous agencies were 
mostly obliterated, or as 18 moze probable, absorbed by them 

That these Aryans did not settle m an unoccupied o1 
spascly populated country like the Mimopean 1aces in Ame- 
rica, is also well cstablished = The carher hymns and other 
documents of a historical character show that they had to 
carry on a long and diheult struggle before establishing 
themselves in the country But these indications came to 
us only as echoes fiom a fu off distance wafted thiough o 
thin medttun of prayers for sticcuss and prosperity aud 
regulations fo religious ceremonies of the conquering race 
The cashier 1a¢e seems Lo have lefi no independent records, 
on if thoy did, fhoy have all beon inetiovably lost But 
they do not appear to be fairly represented by the few 1c- 
maining backward specimens of hill and jungle farbes. If 
we read between tlte lines of the earlier records, we can dis- 
cover that they had spread all over the county, and wore 
nume.ous enough to offcy strenuous opposition to the con- 
queiing energy of thew rivals The legends of the defeat 
of the Aryans by vaiious Rakshasas can only be interpreted 
as icferrimg to these s1val races ‘hey were scarcely if at 
all infeor in civilisation The many incantations in the 
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Vaidik coremomals that are observed at the present day 
meant to ward off the attacks of intruding ,Asuras and 
Pisdchas, show that these taibes wore so thickly distributed 
nas to .ender 16 necessary “for thé Aryans to resort to unfre- 
quented spots for carrymg on their religious sacrifices 
undisitrbed, and to adopt special precautions to prevent 
thein being st prised 

The seerel of success of the new race seems to jie m 
then greater and more youthfn) enagy, and m the lugher 
natme of the organisation, partly religious and partly 
social. It looks indeed as though thew enemies saw this, 
and the most frequent complaints contamed im the venerable 
documents that give usa clue to the 1 struggles are that the 
Rakshasas were eve) stiiving to destioy the religious obser- 
vances, The superio ctyilsation tuumphed, but as in the 
case of the most abiding of such revolutions, 16 succeeded 
by absorbing ail that was woth preserving in whatit ovoi- 
came and by embracing the conquered within its tolorant 
folds. 

These Aryan ancostois seom to have been a manly 
ace, with  sincero faith and civilised life, though simple 
in habits and free from the complex diversitios of the lator 
ieligion As long as the strugglo with’ thei. leas civilised 
opponents coulinued, they were a united race and kept 
thaw waslke spuit and active energy unimpaired But 
success, casy hfe and e hot enecvating climate had in course 
of ages their usual effects upon them, The first attempts 
scem to have been directed Lowartls exterminating or driv- 
ing off the original inhabitants from the places that thoy 
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occupied But after a time, they either found the older 
people tno ynany to be oxtermimeated or gulliciently useful 
and compbant to be admitted as dwel es along with them- 
selves in the same land, and keyfi in subjection m menial 





service [6 15 likely that they looked upon them, howevei, 
in the same light as the Negroes aro ireated in Ameuica at 
present; and there is no reason to suppose that any inter- 
mungling of social inte:couse was tolerated with them, any 
more than 1t 13 m the Westen Continent In later ages, 
when unde: more Inghly organised social arangements, 
caste arose, the Aryans 1anged themselves as the Dvijas o1 
twiceboin classes in the firsé three divisions, and relegated 
the older and larger sections into the class of Sudras. 

The very emly use of caste and the imosb careful 1¢- 
stiictions imposed by 1t on marriage tclationship ave sufi. 
cient to prove that puuty of descent has been presorved 
much move scrupulously in India than in any other country 
inthe wold, But with all that, 1b would be a bold state. 
mont to ake that all the castes have preserved their purity 
intact though all these long ages ‘The physical featmes 
of the inhabitants of the same tract of country bear too 
much resemblance, and 1un too geneially in a dofinitoly 
ascoriamed form, that one 1s led to hesitate before asse.ting 
that climate and common physical sm.oundings have beon 
the only determining factors of this umformity In the 
fist place, there are rules of law sanctioning certain classes 
of mixed mauiagos; and though thoy aro mostly obsolote 
now, there must have becn considerable periods during 
which they wete in vogue Moxcover, when dealing with 
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large masses of men and with long periods of time, we 
must allow for many cases of morganatic and unsanc- 
tioned union between the sexes These unconscious and 
unrecognised methods of tnicrfusion, 1s may be expected 
would have affected the lowe: classes much moic than the 
lugher; and this 1s actually poved to have been the case 
by the fact that umons with fernales of lower castes only 
come to obtain legal sanction It 1s also strikingly co1- 
roborated by the popular Indian belief that the two in- 
termediate classes of Vaisyas and Kshatiuyas no longe 
exist in then pure state. It is however quite possible 
that some of these classes have kept themselves free from 
‘intermingling with classes which thoy considered lower 
than themselves 

There were imvasions of foreign races in the carher 
ages of the history of the countiy. Itis quite probable that 
some of the Scythians settled im the noth of the country, 
where they left dynasties of 1uling houses, and mingled with 
the inhabitants But the numler cannot have been con- 
side.ablo, Others again who mado more 1aids for plunde 
and conquest, cannob havo left any appreciable tasces in the 
1ace composition of the country. 

Whatever may have been the cast in the noth of 
India, the Aryans when they went to tho South of the 
Vindya range, found the county already in the possession 
of an advanced type of 1aces who were too numerous to bo 
swamped by thom ‘The Dravidians secm to represent a 
later settloment im this pat of the country than the 
aboriginal tribes, whom they had rlready reduced to the same 
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condition as the Aryans had reduced simtla tiubes in the 
Noth The compromise hete effected was much more to 
the advantage of the cailicr settlers and the Aryan con- 
quest was on the whole more nominal than teal. Though 
the highe: 10ce succeeded in transplanting its own institu. 
tions, 1 never could wipe ont the cartier ones, and was 
itself influenced quite as much as it nfluenced the majority 
of the people 1t found already m settlement This then is 
the second great 1ace clement that has contmbuted to the 
race constitution of India 

The next great cleiient is that mtroduced by tho 
Mahomedan conquests of the country after the tenth cen- 
tury of the Christian ora The carlo. conquests wee those 
of the Saracens, but except in the North-west, these do 
not seem to have settled in the land or exerted much influ 
ence in the formation of ils people. The pre-Moghal ruleis 
of Dellu bought mto the countiy a large setilement of 
Mussalman inces of different countries of Afghanistan and 
Central Asia ‘They established themselves in the Punjab 
and round about Delhi and gradually spread to the South 
and Hast. A lager mflex of Tartar races took place sub- 
sequently under the mighty influence of the Moghal Empire; 
and mixing with the indigenous inhabitants of the country, 
formed the impoitent Mahomedan population which 
spread itselt through the length and bieadth ot the land. 

Coming down to quite recent times, we have to notice 
the Parsi and Syzian settlements of the West coast, and 
the European settlements of the various commercial adven- 
turers of the West, These can hadly be said to have 
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taken 1006 in the countiy; and tho small influence that 
they exerted on its population has not extended much 
beyond the const tracts. The European clement especially 
has only succeeded im implanting certain mixed races, who, 
however important politically, cam haidly be regarded as an 
appreciable fiaction of the vast population, 

Iv is doffionlt to estimate the different quahties conwi- 
buted by each of these great constituents to the formation 
of national character. But certam broad facts might be 
quite plainly discerned, All that has been achieved in the 
field of knowledge and religion, the ideal of life and con- 
duct, the national traits of sohiety and love of ponce, can 
be traced to the Aryan portion of the Indian people The 
common elements m the languages of the Hast and West 
enable us to fix with tolerable cartainty what progress had 
hean attained hy tha great branch of the human race, ba- 
fore different streams of it sprcad to Wuropean and Asia~ 
tic vegions That the subsequent religion and philosophy 
of India was a development in the same lines and from the 
same materials can be proved as satisfactorily as any other 
question of the science of Hvolution 

At fivsi, when they entered the Punjab, the Aryans 
woe & simple courageous 1ace, whose Keen enjoyment of 
fighting and the chase, was kept alive by tho constant 
wars of conquest and defence that they had to carry on 
with their enemios They were then m them days of 
youth and were filled with the joy of vigorous active life 
As they spread southwards to hotter regions, the offest of 
climate and tha easier conditions of life began to have 
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their natmal consequences They lost tho elasticity of 
youth, and the growing expoiience and the attainment of 
leisure for the higher classes set them to think about the 
meaning of life, and graduly gave use to the philosopht- 
cal speculations that we see embodied m the Upamshads 
and Jater wutings ‘That in the sphere of thought, the 
Aryans had it all in their own way in the country, and 
that the other clements till recently were nowhere, 1s 
clealy proved by the fact of there beng so little in the 
field of vernacular literature that is not directly traceable 
to hanskiit works of move or less wide ropule 

The gieat bulk of the population, especially in the 
South, 1s undoubtedly of other than pme Aryan stock, 
more or less perfectly blanded with the dominant 1ace 
The capacity of the ordinary labourer and artisan to work 
in long and continued monotunous occupwhons in weous- 
tomed grooves, © tenacious clmging to traditions and local 
and family superstitions and a certain degree of obstinacy 
whe.e opposition to recognised tights and beliofs is en- 
countoied, aro the elements tinconble to this race influonce 
Owing to the hardier modes of life and more active ocou- 
pations, they also maintained a certain degieo of love of 
freedom, and often, as im the case of the Southern Indian 
Dravidian Kingdoms and Mahratta Pimcipalities, they 
cared on more or lesg snecessful struggles against foreign 
infiudens. 

The Mussulman races of the country have, speoally in 
the North where they have often been reinforced by later 
accessions, retained the hardier cha.acicristics of the 
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carlier invaders among themselves. This is due as much to 
the tenets and ideals of their icligion as to the natural per- 
sistance of mhented 1ace character. But the fact of the 
rehgious separation has prevented the impiessing any of 
their special traits of characte. on the earlier and more 
numerous races occupying the country 
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Tun religion of a county, forming as it does such an 
important part of the hfe of its people, must have o vital 
influence on its history In eacher times, its connection 
with the state polity was much more intimate in every civi- 
lised country than if 18 now Eut in India, owing fo the 
eatly occurrence of foreign domination, the tie was saveréd 
long befo.e it was in Huropean countries so far as the pres 
vailing religion of the country was concerned Butts nob 
its duect influence through tho state that 1s the most 
powerlul in operation Its mightiest and most lasting 
results aro achieved by the impross that it leaves on the 
moial standard, and the direction 11 gives to the active 
mterests of the people 

There has been an unbioken continuity of religious 
growth in this country from the cahest ages Among tho 
first outpourmgs of the religious spirit we1e the hymns 
addiessed to the Supernatmal power in its most striking 
moods of giving ram and sunshine. The different nature 
manifestations we1e personified ab fist; and a beliel in 
the unity of tho ultimate power was attained by degrees 
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aftaawads ‘The ago was sfil one of youthful activity and 
early hopefulness, and the life of meessant stu gave hardly 
any leisure for pessinustic doubis and intuicate speculation 
The ceremonies wore snuple and®conducted by the head of 
each family, and there 1s no tince of any distinction of priests 
and laymen The object of worship was tiankly contessed 
to be the wordly gain of health, wealth, progeny and 
conquest, and many of the hymns oxpiess sentimenth of 
jubilant giatitude for favous obtamed The most pleasing 
featme 1s the absence of any consciousness of a malevolent 
supenor power requaing flattery o1 pLopifiation. 

In the next stage the religious ce:monmes become more 
complex and elaborate by legiees It was the natural con” 
sequence of progress m wealth and settled habits of Ife 1b 
became both tedious and difficult fo. ordinary persons to 
master the details and foilow them sciupulously, and tho 
tunctions of the priest giudually fell to the lot of a special 
class of the community, On the one hand tho number of 
divine objects of adoition were increased, and ideas which 
oviginally had a natmal significanco, or which exprossed 
natural phonomena in language of simple figures of speech, 
were highly exaggerated and converted into olabo.ate and 
often giotesque inyths. These myths, agai, mtended pro- 
bably to be mamly allegorical im their meeption, fallmg in- 
to ignorant hands, came, 1 couse of time, {o be miei preted 
as hie.al tiuths, and sorved effectually to disguise the few 
original elements of the pimutive faith beyond tho possi- 
bility of recognition by ordinary people 

On the other hand, there grew up side by side a 
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process of sublimation of the cential truths of the common 
faith, by means of a quest fora unifying principle Inqun- 
ing munds, when fieed from ordinary cares and woulles 
by a settled mode of life. under the protection of a power - 
ful patron, began to question the phenomena of the world 
with « view to discover tho hidden meaumg in them. The 
Aryans soon enough atived at the central tiuth of Indian 
1ehigion and philosophy, the idea cf a supreme power beyond 
all phenomena wh'ch m fact ae 30 many manifestations of 
itself and which end at last, leaving the puie undistubed 
universal spit ondurmg for ever without a trace of then 
mitluence or existence 

Jt 1s by the operation of this 1cot 1dea that the Hindu 
system has become the most tolerant of allieligions Under 
its influence, 16 was possible, indeed 1t was necessary, to hold 
that each person and each community could conscientiously 
follow the best c1eed that was attamable by thei antece- 
donts and the stage of culture that they hud reached, with- 
out being thereby 1egarded as haying fallen beyond the palo 
of salvation It accounts for the gieat ease with which 14 
absorbed all the forms of aboriginal faiths of diffeyent 
degiees of development and all the cinde vauieties of wo- 
slip m vogue among tho rude tribes which it reduced to 
subjection But 1b suceceded im instilling oven into them 
sume pimples of the lighe: fuith that fo.med pai on 
usolf ‘The so-called fatalism of India is a natual outcome 
of the laith thal po.vades the whole of 14s religious life 
All our acts, all our antecedents both of this and previous 
states of boing, havo thon natual consequonces. What we 
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ale now teaping is tho fruit of what we have sown; and 
what we uow sow will with equal certainty biing forth its 
fiuil While we cannot escapo the results of om good and 
bad actions and antecedents, we ‘huss ever stiive to sow 
better and bette: seed, till wo ae puiutied by highe. and 
Iugher Ile, and at last aiive ab the conviction that ‘an 
Hum we live and move and have ou being 

To one who has imbibed the spuit of this cread, 16 must 
stiike as ubsurd to condemn the less fortunate men who 
cannot 1ise above the popula: superstitions and fetishisms 
as sinful idolators who degiade the religion of man by theit 
depraved observances With his finite understanding, man 
cannot by any effort .cach to an adequate conception of the 
Universal and Unknown God IIc constructs fo. himsell 
approximate pictures and evel stiives afte: higho. and higher 
ideals. The highest possible conception that ho can form 
must still fall fa. shorl of the roal object he strives to 
appushond The inost advanced philosophe: or theosophish 
is at best an rdolntor only some degrees romoved fom the 
ignoLant worshipper of a wayside stono, or at w popula shine 
wheie a cunning rogue is palnung off fradulent tricks ag 
nuniacles of a departed saint ‘These controversies are hko 
the superion ciiticism of a child of five on tho umeasonng 
acts and habits of his brotha: of thice 

Té must be conceded that iuany giotesquo myths and 
fabulous muacles have beon admitted into tho 1ank of rehi- 
gious behefs, 50 as to mar very greatly the primitive pity 
and simpheity of the eaiher faith But the extraordinary 
tolerance of dissent in belief when coupled with conformity 
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m co.tain exte.nal matters, has saved the purer cieod and 
the highe: ideals of life from bemg crushed under the 
weight of weatisome ceremomal and meaningless and often 
degiuding observances {t 1s to the credit of the county 
that sublune conceptions of God and duty should be found 
in the lanst hkely quarters such as fie devotional songs 
of lowly Parahs and humble women, as much as in tho 
speculations of philosophers and the teachings of leaned 
Brahmanas 

The earhest and perhaps the most sublime result of an 
attempt to thiow off the ty:anny of a growing cumbersome 
system of mechanical ce.emonimal was the 1eligion preached 
by Buddha It attained considerable success in the coun- 
tay; but it roused stienuous opposition soon, and after tho 
lapse of a tew centuries, was almost completely driven out 
It cstablished itsell nm the surrounding counties and sproad 
itsel! yo as to bo the sole icligion of the groate: part of tho 
Asiatic continent. But it was not without a wide influence 
on the rehgious system of India, The chief cause of its 
disappearance scoms mdced to be the, all that 1t had to 
teach was assunilated by the outhodox system, and that the 
latter had more to offe. of what the countiy needed, and so 
velamed the field. The religion of Buddha was in 1eality 
the sanie 1 hilosophical system as Kapilu and othe: emimont 
thinkers had altoady evolved, with certain imnportant 
human elements of lovo and charity combined so as to 
make 1 both practical and popular in ovoryday life 
It died out in India because its messige already formed 
pait of the accepted religion, and it lived on in the othg: 
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countzies of the Last, because thore was appaontly nothing 
mm the fiold which could compare with 16 in puuty and 
loftiness of ideal, 

The one great mark i lett orf the Indian 1chgion seems 
to be the rendering of ammal sactifices m religious wo - 
ship unpopula., and duving them more and more away 
liom the practices ol the upper classes xcept in certain 
Vaidik sacufices, which we still though rarely, performed 
by Brahmans, the anuna sacrifices are at present offered 
only to those deitios whose woishp has been bortowed 
fiom the aboriginal tribes of the countiy Intolerance and 
bigoty, which we1e never stiong with the Hindus, partly 
pehaps because religious belief also shared the genctal 
laxity and feebleness of a tropical life, scam to have lost 
much of then strength wfte: this revolution It is only in 
late. times probably f1om the oxample of then Mussalman 
conquezo1s, that sectarianism has among ITindus sometimes 
un into intole.ance and tyranny 

The greatest shock to the roligion of the country was 
that which it received fiom tho impact with Mahomedan- 
ism. ‘here was so much tn this aggressive young faith 
that set the teeth of a Ilindu on edge, and that was so 
violently opposed ‘to all lis mherited notions of religious 
life and worship, that for a long time, 1t has been the 
popula beef that what is black to a Hindu is white to 
the Mussalman and what 1s white 1s black Of conrac, 
this could not be true of the essentials of either of tho 
gieat rchgions bingmg light and happiness to millions of 
human beings, but the way m which Mahomedanism 
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offered itself was not such as to conduce to an undetstand- 
ing of the bost side of cithe: of the rival faiths ‘To the 
fanatic and gonerally ignorant Mussalmen the Hindu wis 
a kalfn and an idolato: and no act was more meuitorious 
than bieaking his :dols and wantonly deseciating overy 
thing that he held most sacred. Wath cqual sincerity and 
with more oxeuse, tho Ifindu repaid the contempt fully and 
was often goaded to 1etuhate with vets of physical ven- 
geance As long as this state of things lasted, neither 
religion could exert any gvod influence on the other, but 
as the Mussalmans settled in the country and then rulers 
began to make canest and patitotic endeavours to conte a 
good understanding between the two sections of the people, 
better knowledge and growmg imtimacy and friendship 
begun to exert then influence. 

Both the systems wee lo some extent aftected, and 
the 1esult showed itself not in any accession of new doc- 
{1mos O1 conscious modification of principle Tho differen- 
ces in these respects were somewhat too radical, and as both 
were based on what was 1egarded as Revelation, this could 
not well be expected One may turn in vain to the ichgi- 
ous treatises of either party to discover any admission of 
such influence, But the nesting of two sitong cutonts of 
faith had as usual the effect of mode: wing the strong anti- 
pathios on orthor sido and unconsciously suftuung the spiriv 
of exclusive Phavisaism his tendency can cagily be 
traced in tho miso of 1eforms on both sides, which though 
always regarded as heterodox, were all attempts to ascape 
from the navowing spirit of an exclusive and oxcessivgly 
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regulated system, to one appealing moro to the common 
fundamental puineiples und the simple spit of the eavrlior 
ages. One has only to mstince the 1ise of the Sikhs in tho 
Punjaub, and later forms of: Vaislfnayism in other parts of 
India That the Hindus initated also the more robust 
aggiessive spuit and the intole.ance of their Mahomedan 
neighbours can be inferred fiom the conduct of the votaries 
of some branches of the more 1ecent forms of Vaishnava 
and Stva sects. There was no need indecd to appeal to 
foreign religious support in Hmdwsm o in Mahomedanism 
eithe: for all the important principles could be found tor 
each within its own recognised canon, and it was only 
necessary to appeal to 16 and expound its principles over 
again, 

The next great system of religion that came on the 
scene in India was Christianity, which hus had a sunilar 
and more powerful hberalising influonce ou the country. 
But it has not the same numerical importance, and as it 
forms one only of the various factors contributed towards 
the progress of tho country unde: tho Muopean regime, ub 
would find a better place in the account of 1ocont progiess 
on genoa lines brought about as the combined result of 
the many influences, of tho English rule of the country 

It may perhaps strike one as somewhat curious that no 
mention has beon made of custe in connection with the 
subject ol religion. The omission 1s deliberate; caste is 
much more a social than a religious imstitution, ‘hat it 
has been more closely connected with religion than simular 
mtitutions in other countries, 1s an accident which can be 
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easily accounted for The influence moreover of caste on 
the history of the people has been so important and inany- 
sided that the matter cannot be adequately disposed of as a 
section of religion and deserves % sepmate chapter to itself 
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THE CASTE SYSTEM 


Tupre are few unambiguous references to caste in the 
oarliest records of Aryan ctvilisation, while the laws of Manu 
show that caste distinctions had long been estabhshed at that 
time on the same basis practically as at present Though 
only four castes are spoken of in that and other ancent 
veco1ds, 16 is likely that there weie subdivisions already 
recognised as separate, and that the fom castes were as they 
are at present, 1egaided as genera or types, to one on the 
other of which all the castes were to be refemed Tuk all 
sooial mstitutions, this was giadually evolved from simplo 
boginnings into its presont shape The priostly class was 
probably tho fiat to separate itself, as the ritual of wor- 
ship became more and moie compheated It is likely that 
the military profession separated itself soon after. The 
effect of their trade would make them naturally s proud 
and powerful class. On the one hand, they would, except 
in 1are cases, find 14 wearisome to spend their time in 
leaning the ovei-giowing Mantras and piactising the 
tedious sacrificial rites, and on the other hand, they would 
conside. it beneath themselves to till the sol and patiently 
wait for ite fruit The legends that the castes arose out of 
47 
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the different pats of Biramha’s body must have been 
meant to denote the otder m wh ch the classes soparated 
themselves ag distincb gioups fiom the mass of thon 
countiymen It 1s generally reghided that the third class, 
Vaisyas, were the bulk of the population, and that those 
below them, the Sndias were such non-Avyans as had 
veconeiled themselves to subjection and settled down as 
membors of the same society 

The explanation tht caste distinctions and restrictions 
we1e due to the selfish scheming of the higher classes, 13 13 
fiue and philosophical as that it was a direct divino ordi- 
nance Both have the advantage of savmg tho trouble of 
thinking and of being apparently vory simple to understand 
In the emly stages of society, there was no single person 
o1 body of persons who had the power of promulgating and 
entoreing such a law, or tudecd any law ab all, he duties 
agsigned to the different crstes show cloarly that the rank 
of each olass came to be recognised as superior ov inferior 
according to the relative natme of such dutios, Tt is a 
notorious circumstance that 1m all half-formed and primitive 
socioties, the differont professions have an almost inevitable 
tendency to become hereditary , and naturally, the individual 
members of each ‘group would associate most within them 
own particular group, and thus become more and more 
distinct from those outside They would after a time lean 
to guard against the admission of strangers with jealousy, 
in exactly the same spivib that is so universal throughout 
the world even af present The two influences that are 
most patent m intermixtwe of races and growth of 
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sympathetic mtercouise are marrage and commensality, 
Restrictions were first introduced against nte:maruage; and 
later on, to make such piohibition stiong enough against 
the moads caused by the cultivation of sociel amenities, 
association at meals also came to be interdicted Thats, 
unconsciously these restrictions grow up in society ; and by 
the time they had become strong enough to be reduced to 
positive ord nances, the framers or rather the compilers of 
these usages, should have seen their ieal sigmificance. Of 
course such rules could never have attained the 1ank of 
semi-divine and religious ordinances, if thei authority had 
not been settled beyond all cavil by the universal o1 all but 
universal] acquiesence and observance of all the members of 
the society concerned It was nabural that when there was 
yet no authouty strong enough to lay down positive laws, 
the invisible authouity of rehgion should be invoked im 
support of such laws as were considered necessmy for the 
good of the community, 

Both the strength and the weakness of the caste system 
of India Jay in the erection of nmpassable bariiers between 
caste and caste Whithout such strong support, 1t is most 
likely that dusing the succeeding ages of inroads of foreign 
conquests and foreign beliefs, the social system of the 
country would have gone to pieces, and the ancient Aryan 
civilisation of India would have gone the way of so many 
others of the same age. Its defects, and the galling nature 
of its restrictions in better times ae written broadly on the 
subsequent history of the country, 

Gieat as the disadvantages and manifold as the sins 
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of the system have hee: we shall be wiong mn asaununy, 
that all the defects that are showing themselves at present, 
were equally present wd equally opervive in the earher 
periods of om history Ii ts an motadicable trait of human 
nate for cach person to project his own thoughts and 
feelmgs to those of whom he 1s thinking, whether it be his 
god or a hunan subject of Ing study — Intoloiance of caste 
distinctions and chafing at is .estrictions are quite modern 
feclings, so modein indeed that we may almost pee then 
growing unde1 ow. personal observation There was agieat 
deal of disunion and lack of concentiated offort for any 
common cause in the couitiy dung the dvys preceding the 
Mahomedan Conquest in India But it was more due to 
the mutual jealousies of polly chieftams than to the war of 
castes. Say what one will, there 1s a difference between 
man and man, due to differences 1n mhenited and acquired 
qualities and habitual suroundings There was, no doubt, 
% close coiLespondence batween the doserts and tho caste 
position of cach mon thon a much closer co1respondence 
than at present; and who 1all tho par tics concorned accopted 
thei inhetited stains, there was neither ground for com- 
plaint nos occasion for jealousy. Ibis perhaps to the credit 
of this system, and was without doubt the chiof reason fo. 
its contintung im force so long, that it never fell into a 
plutocratic mould, and that 1s eventually based itself on tho 
one differentiating qualily that 1s least open to doubt on 
dispute, that of descent. 

So strongly has this impregnated the social atmosphere 
qf the country, that the Mahomedans and in later times, 
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the Christians, have not been able to stee: clear of it, Thee 
sic many indications that even 1 the comparatively early 
times, there were Hindus themselves who corectly undei- 
stood the o1igin and purpo.t of this systom The religion 
preached by the great Buddha was the fist widespread 
revolt against 1t; but its influence was mainly indnect, as 
16 did not directly attack the institution, and its disappeai- 
ance after only a sho.t duration must have had the effort of 
caste to 1egain its hold as one of the causes The allied 
schismatic movement Jainism, found it necessary to 
impiovise its own caste system, and has thus contrived 
to retain 1s place with a small number of the Hindus 
There is howevor httle doubt that the Buddhist revolt 
fo. ever afterwards lessened the force of the caste 
institution, 

The rise of the power of the Mahomedans was the 
next attack on the force of caste in this country, Tn the 
first place, thoy attacked 14 directly by violont means, and 
forcibly destioyed tho caste of many persons who succumbed 
under their power The prmeiple that has long been in 
foree, of never readnuttimg tho members who, even without 
theit fault lose their caste, has lessened the cffect which 
such conversions and reversions would othewise have m 
luberalising the caste system im genoral, But still, tho 
existence side by side of a large intngomistic system must 
to some extent raise doubts in the minds of many unques- 
tioning followers After the lapse of time, howevor, the 
Mussalmans were vitually regarded as one of the castes, 
with a definite place in the social scale ; and after this, the 
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effect was almost reduced to zeio, so fu as loosemng the 
Lestiictions was concerned. 

The vmious tehgious reforms now and thon advocated 
both by Vaishnava and Saiva teachors often contained a 
protest against the mmgidity of caste distinclions They 
sought to find a different and stronger bond among the 
followers of tho faith they advacaved, which should overiide 
or .educe 10 comparative significance, tho bond of caste 
In the bogmnmg, when the movement was yet young and 
had the enthusiasm of youth, the common fath really 
sufficed to bing together the membets of difforent castes. 
But in cowse of time the old castes silently resumed them 
sway, ov the new faith itself assumed the form of another 
caste. Jor an example of this, the Saiva 1cform of the 
fourteenth century mangurated in Southern India by Basava 
m what i called the Lingaryel secl, began by proclaiming 
that the wearmg of the Linga omblem made all persons 
equally pure It admitted converts fom all castes, and 
subjected them to the same uniform system of futh and 
woiship, and allowed no distinctions But in corso of 
time, the whole body became a sepaiato crate itselt, and 
what 1s moze, Introduced many distinctions and formed 
subordinate castes, The same tendency is found to oxiab 
among the Indian Chuirtians. 

The reully effective influence agains! the rigidity of 
tho caste system has come into operation only now, in the 
form of liberal views fostered by English education, There 
waa 80 little intellectual differonce botween this system and 
those opposing it formerly that the latter could have little 
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or no power to modify 16 In fact, this was apparently so 
much the stronge: and more enlightened system, and better 
sulted to the genius of the country than the Mussalmen and 
other forms, that 16 suctecded’in binging them vittually 
under 16s own 1ules so fat as the socivl polity was concerned, 
{tis only the Knglish learnmg that has brought a mightier 
power to oppose 16° and the Tu@itu prophevy that after five 
thousand years of Kah yuga, all the castes would bo de- 
stioyed, does seem to obtain some justification. 

The temporal effects of the system on the political 
ite.ests of the country fom a most mteresting and useful 
subject of study But they can be treated of only in brief 
oulline hare There is no countiy m the world m which 
this mstitution has been in force m such » strong form as 
m India China 1s the only countiy in which an old system 
of civilisation has endwed for an equally long pemod 
Enough of the history of that country 1s not known to 
onablo ono to find the elements of tho social polity of that 
country that contibuted to thus iesult, But so for as 
Tndia 1s concerned, that caste was one of the stiongest 
influences that vendered such v resulé possible, cannot af 
all be doubted. IZaidly any othe. institution could suffice 
to ensuve the permanence of a civilisation ‘and social economy, 
pumulive indeed by the side of the system of moden 
Emope, but far superior to anythimg that had azisen in any 
pavt of the ancient World At the time thet it originated 
and gathered strength, the Aryans of India had nothing to 
gun by a change which would have landed thom in the 
chaos that was overywhere zolguing around thom, Tt was 
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fortunate fo. them that this most conse vative agency glow 
up among them, and they wore nob wong ui Logardin,, 
such a bonoficent mstiumont as the direct gift of ITeayen 
Whore mdividual worth and imndivtdual responsibility were 
very weak, if brought into oparsion a strong standard of 
conduct, which saved the Indians fiom succumbing utterly 
under the iioads of Loreign conquerors and foragn systems 
It was this that saved them liom utter degeneration and 
loss of self respect unde srecessive humiliations at the 
hands of Mussalman coiquetois. It was thus that mundo 
them 1egmd the uopean Missionary and the Dnglish 
uleigin a different manne) fiom what they were regarded in 
any other pat of the would and that has enabled them to 
eta then nationality and much of then autonomy m 
tunes of the greatest political subjection and ty:auny 

Tus wuote hus uv doubt been w help wud w blessing po 
fot But there is anotha side of the picture to be con- 
sidered ‘The conso! ving force of this instatution ig 60 effec 
tual, that 2b can retard pi ogress and reform quite ns strong y 
as muresh decay and deyeneracy So long as the people 
did not know of any chango thet would be an improvement 
and did not feel the stiaitonim, effect of any restriction that 
needed relaxing, the delocts of the system did not show 
themselves TJowover rigid outwardly, caste has still been 
slowly readjusting itself 1o altaved cuenmstances This 1s 
shukingly iWlusiated by the closer resemblance subsisting 
between tho habits und customs of the Hindus and Muasal- 
mans in Northern India, where they have been living, side 
by, side, much longer than mm the south, The culture and 
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civiligation of the Mahomedans was not of a highe: ordex 
than that of the [indus and so much approximation was 
not of matonal benefit, and the Mahomedans ieally gos 
as much as they gave’m thé meeting of these aifleont 
communities The case 15 however d {ferent at present 
Knowledge and hbetalisig influences hive beon growing 
much faster than caste 13 prepared to alter itselt to swt now 
condilions , and hence 1s 1estict ons are coming to be felt 
as hindrances rather than helps to mdividual progiess and 
genau prosperity 

While acting as a unilying power over the members ol 
each caste, the system tends to be the reverse as between 
one caste and anothe: This defect has been mm operation 
all along in the history of the IImdus Its existence can be 
inferred fiom hints of various quarrels that we have in the 
old legendary stor.cs of the Puaras Bat when the bulk of 
the population was mm power and intelligence quite inferioL 
to the classes occupying Ingher social tanks, and quietly 
accepted their position of subo.d nation, 16 did not exhibit 
all the consequences of such discontent Though certain 
members of these castes here and there nught individually 
fool the myustice of then degiadation, they were too fow to 
have any consido.able mfluence, wd evén then own fellow 
castemen would stand aloof fiom them, and the readiness 
of the higher classes to necord exceptional honour m oxcep 
tional cases would be quite suffciont ts 1emove the edge 
even of their own guievance ‘This readiness 1s seen in the 
fact of the groatest of theso revolutionaries, Buddha, bemg 
repmded as one of the gieat avatais ol Vishnu Someesol 
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tho most devout mon of the lowest castes were admitted as 
saints by the Jugher classes in Southon Tndie i Jator times 
Tho pressu o of foreign onennes such as the Mussalmans 
often kopt the Linde castesunited to a growl extent — But 
all these influences being removed ab present, under the 
casotless common Goveiument umposed by the British .ule, 
and @ common system of non-Leligious education having 
created oqual uppoitumties of education, the lowe: castes 
have begun to clam the advantages of then numerical 
superiouity in the country. 

In a stage of sociaty where the mdividual woth of 
citizens is not recognised, and un individual fecling of 1- 
sponsibility generally fostered and enforced, ibis a great boon 
to have an external ideal unposed by the social force of cante 
But such a standard of collective responsibility is inferior to 
a stiong healthy peisonal iespoasibil.ty o. the ind.y. dual 
The latter always denotes a ligher stage of national lilo 
than the former , and in this respect, the Muzopoan nations 
have cortunly an unmonso advaniage over tho Laster 
natons While 1618, for oxamplo, not likely that tho Indians, 
except perhaps in lmge towns whore caste haidly exists 
among the lowest stata of socoly, can ever fall to the 
low dopths of sin and misery reached by some of the out- 
castes of Hwopean cities, ibis also quite certain that very 
few of them can reach the haghts of excellence attained by 
the best men of Lmope 

Tt has been found necessary to mtroduce many restric- 
tions in the mode of life of 1s members, in order to proserve 
the integuity of the systom This again has acted as a 
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grout drag on Lull scope boing afforded to native talent and 
the soaring aspirations of the ontorprising members of many 
caslos =A mopom o1 a Mussalman (when not nnitating 
the customs of his Hind& neiglibouts) can go anywhere on 
ewth, he may eat what he can get, marty whote he likes, 
and follow whatever occupation may offer itself as tho most 
suitable tor his abihty and hs ambition ut an Indian in 
many casos ay nob cross the sea without losing his caste 
He may have to tiavel back to his native village thousands 
of nules away to find for himself an ignorant bude as a wite 
The most profitable tiade may be one that is prohibited for 
oncothiscaste, These iest. ct ons were no diawbacks when 
each small distuictin India was a world by 1tsolf, when distant 
travelling was almost equal to onterg tho den of a tiger, and 
when ono was as hkecly to 1each his destimation as he bued 
mm an tnknown giave dug for him by a thug o2 a P.ndarec 
There was nothing to be gamed by visiting foreign coun- 
tuies which wore probably pooro. than one’s own and wheie 
the people were if anything in a worse state ol ignorauce 
and misery There was then no peaceful way of going with 
two shillings im ones pocket and coming back with forty 
nuilions in a bank 

Again, the caste system while contiibuting bo increase 
the self-respect of even the humble: mombers of tho higher 
classes, acted as a gieat damper on the ambition of those of 
the lowor castes if they wished to enter into paths not 
usually taken by thow castemen But this does not really 
act as strongly as ib may lead one lo suppose, when 
unacquanted with tho woking ol the system m actwal 
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ptactice In the sphere of soul acts and amenities, the 
different castes do not nungle with cach othe, oxeepb in 
certain iccognised ways and within recognised limits, and 
as thoy almost nover have’ oppounities of transcends 
those limits, they cannot mss what they aro ynorant of 
and me not aecustomed to Tn the matter of following the 
professions again, the practieal regfrictions are much lowe) 
than would be magined Tt mush not he forgotton that 
in the fieest of social states, there 15 always a lint to the 
freedom of choice in this respect ~The person’s antecedent 
clownstancer, his acquired ab lities, the opinions prevailing 
m the cnole to which he belongs, the oponings that ollor 
fo. employment, all act together im nanowing the fiold 
within vory cucwnscribed limits 1tis 1aely indeed that 
casic customs and habits in India interfere to lessen the 
circle still fmthe. ¢19 rather by preventing aspirations 
hom 1anging boyond a certain defined howizon that caste 
exerts its nar.owing influence, 

{ts influence however m creating virtual trade guilds 
moving 1n the same nanow groove, with neither tho wish 
no. the ability to stike out now paths of unproveiment, and 
thus .endetmg the mdustmal stale of India slagnant for 50 
many centuuies, has bean undoubtedly very st.ong and banc- 
ful It 1s unfortunate that the division was so made as to 
create an effective separation between the mtellectual and 
tho industiial professions. Tt has been obscrved often with 
twuth that the law of primogomiure mm England, by merging 
the younger children of noble funulies among the common- 
erg sot up & healthy circulation of blood between the highe 
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and lowe. classes, which prevented the nobility of England 
fiom tho catastiophe that would have overwhelmed an ox- 
chasive caste im the growing democialic tendoncy of the 
age afler the French Reydlution’ Lt can hardly be beheved 
thal the division of duties ascribed to different castes by 
Manu and other wisters, was ever lollowed m such shap 
demaication ab any time. If it were, there should have 
been considerable iclaxation m practice even in the caaly 
ages, fol many necessary tiades were lefé unprovided for. 
But the framework regulated m these carly laws was the 
one adopted for ull souial divisions m India over alter, It 
thus caine to pass that there giew up side by side with the 
compat vive 1ank of easte as a socul system, a comparative 
tank of the v wious tradcs and callings as superior and interion 
piolossions ‘The Ingher classes that had the most leisure to 
think and the greatest acquied talent to plan and conceive, 
looked down upon agiicultwal and ridustuul trades as the 
portion of the lower orders of soucty. ‘The members of 
these trades have mdeed always shown tho gieatest skill 
and porseverance mm proceeding in well-beaten tacks and 
on conservative lines But they neither had the ambition 
nor the ability to ventwe on now undertakmgs of onfer- 
puse, It has also beon this divoice between the thinking 
and acting forces of tho country that has east the mmd 
ol India more im a dreamy and contemplative mould, and 
depitved the active life of the naton ol the stiength 16 
would have obtained if its best unnds wore tuned to labour 
in such fields ‘This 1s well shown by the Satva quality ol 
passive virtue being pretcricd m tho Indian ideal of lile Jo 
the Rayasa virtue of active energy. 
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Tho Buddhist reaction agaynst custo, though loosening 
its bonds, did not render the economical dofecis of the 
system less opeative, But the Mahomedan conquest 
brought the Hindus sn contact with a slong enoigetic band 
of cnemies whose ideuls were is aggressive and maternal as 
that of these passive and ethereal, Liven the Toavon of 
the Mussalman 1s a pluce of bodily comforts and active on- 
joyments. The necessity of opposing these determined 
cneniies, and to a smalle. extent, the example afforded by 
them in vauons departments of trade and industry, and the 
new tastes and fashions mtroduced by thom tended greatly 
to stimulate the Hindus in these lines. heii giving to the 
cowntiy a New and nuyortant clement of its yndustial and 
fighting population, was m itself no mean service thab the 
Mussalmans did to 1, It 19 tive that this was done at a 
hightful cost of hfe and happmess duzing the long ages ol 
struggle, but in the history of largo states and mighty nations, 
extending over long periods of time, the ultimate results aro 
moie important than the prepaatory struggle and sufforing. 

The modein age of India inaugmiated by the Tinglish 
ule has biought new forces and new tLendencics into opera- 
tion but they will be studicd better at a Inter stage of our 


miguiry, 


VI. 
SOCIAL AND PAMILY CONDITIONS 


Tur most striking featme that distinguishes the soc al 
siate of India from that of the Tmopean nations is per- 
haps the different place thal the woman occupies in each 
Those, however, who view Indian society fom outside are 
apt to be considerably misicd in the estimate of the im- 
portance attached by the Indians to the women. So fn 
as the fimily 18 concerned, theve is very little difference 
between the two socches The Indian woman in properly 
conducted famihes iules the home quite as effectually as her 
Tinglish sister, In all that concerns the disposal of pro- 
peaity, the linging up of the younger members, and the 
duly economy of the houschold, she has no less influence 
than the mo.o educated English woman. But itis in ox- 
tornal relations that she 1s more behind the curtain and has 
only an indnect influence. Thus again 1s hue only of tho 
higher and the bette. to-do classes who aie gonerally spoken 
of as the socicty. Tho large majority of the IJmdus who 
form the trading and woking classes of the country are 
quite as frea in allowing women to go out of the family 


circle as probably in any country m Emope . 
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Tho sympvthics that sometimes the writing class of 
Tinghsh Iadies offustvely extends to the so-called hapless 
state, wd tho blank manity and nuserable ennn of the 
Indian pura ih ladies, 18 usual y qinte wasted, Tho result 
of this state in Tndit is only to divide the sociaty into two 
distinct halves, men puisumg then social pleasures and 
avoentions quite apart from the women, who have then own 
gatherings and fostivals, which are unusually mora un- 
portant and more frequent Non are the occasions in which 
both the sexes take part im common social gatherings rare 
But even in such meetings the usu bifurcation always 
occmts excapt in cases of s nall parties of near rolations o1 
intimate fmonds Thit the wonan 15 nob regaided with 
iespect wd cowtesy i society 18 certainly not true, it 16 
impossible that any people who are not savages cnn long be 
strangers to the natmal regaid anc dlelorence that the tan 
sex uways commands fiom ho: hardio. companions Jn 
this respect 1b 1s hardly {aa to pppoal to the ancient books 
which coniam statements showing httlo tondornoss to the 
susceplibilitios of the woman, us thoy wore written in the 
pumitive stago of the would, whon men wore accustomed to 
oxpioss the thoughts with less .esorve and whon woman 
everywhere oceupitd & much humble: position than she 
does now Such statements probably evon then only echoed 
the obsolete sentimonts inbouited from a ruder past No» 
is 16 fair to appeal to the exhortations of cynics and recluses, 
who wished to guaid then followers from the temptations 
of the young and the fair. 

Important consequences, howeve1, ange fiom this mgid 
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separation of the sexes in Indian society. It tends to make 
the 1ango of interests unduly nauow for the woman, and 
deprives her of that share of influence on social and public 
matters that she wieldf to so much advantage in the 
countries of the West through men. Even m Europe, the 
advocates of womans lights would often seem to think 
that the women as a class have interests separate from thew 
husbands and brothers But the proper view undoubtedly 
should be to treat families as units, and 1b cannot for 
a moment be beheved that two women merely as women 
have move common interests than the woman and he: hus- 
band and sons or brotheis ‘That however 1s not the kind 
of difheulty that e1ises in this country, The utter isolation 
of the woman so far as men outside the family cielo are 
concerned make he2 almost a helpless child when deprived 
of the support of male incmbeis from any causes whatever 
Tt also deprives the men of that indefinable refining influ- 
ence which the piesenco and co operation of women in 
society tends always to exexh Among the Indians, tho man 
hmdly knows any woman outside the cnele of his family, 
and if 1s much more the case with woman, This only 
tends to sel up an artificial barier boltween the sexes and 
stimulate unnecessary curiosity. It has ‘the offect of giving 
tmdue prominence to the idea that thore can be only a 
particular kind of mtimate intexcomse between such 
members of society outside the narrow circle It is on 
this account that the Indians view with distrust the free 
social custome of the Huropeans. 

Tho great difference between the standards of cultyye 
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of the sexes keeps the women very much in the background 
in this respect also, It is t1 te that girls are lea ning some- 
thing more than formerly when they are young. But there 
is no salious appheation to the &ttamment of any htciary 
accomplishment worth the naine, The want of a propor 
degiec of education renders the woman unfit for being an 
efticiont director of that of her children It also deprives 
hei of the many oppoitumties of rendormg help, advice o1 
guidance to her intimate inale relations, which occur to her 
moie knowing s stets of the Tinglish society, and which no 
doubt they often use to advintage, 

Often does the family appear as a burden, and as some 
thmg to he kept ndden in the background, to men engaged 
m active pursuits of hfe, when they have to move liom 
place to place in pursuit of thew avocations It is always 
& matter requiing specin’ preparation and extia touble 
when one has to lead a life of change and frequent motion 
in quest of favourable openings of business or leaimmng, along 
with women and oluldra., But to these who, like the 
Mussnlmans and the ILindus, have to keep a sepnrato 
zenana establishment, the matte. becomes doubly diffeult 
and gieatly handicaps them im any walk of life that savours 
of adyenture ‘This circumstance is clearly noticed in the 
mode of life adopted hy the Marwadi bankers who go to 
distant parts of the conntiy m puwsnit of their trade, 
but always go alone leaving their wives and children be- 
hind in some far-off village of Guzaat, and in Mahome- 
dan meichants and othe: professional men, who almost 
never refer to thei: families ps among the subjects of thei 
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cave at allin the outside world But an English lady leaves 
hei childien at home when thei: education requires 16 and 
goes with her husband to the ultermost ends of the would 
She need not be aloof from him whether as Viceroy he 
sways the destinies of milhons of his fellow bemngs, 02 as a 
plantation assistant he 1s immured fo. months together in 
the malarial backwoods of the Wynaad, She is thus much 
more a helpmeet to man than an Indian, who outside the 
family sphere of work, has alinost no concern in her hus 
band’s everyday wok, whatevar may be its value o: in- 
terest 

The family :elations have a very important bearing on 
national chaactcr The jomt family system of India has 
descended fiom remote times of the past From a patri 
aichal system of individual ownership under the power of 
the eldest unale member of the famuy, 1 must have taken 
centuries to armve al the stage of the Smriti writers of 
India, when the partibiliby ol the estate, first afber the death 
of the parents, and next at tho will of any of the male co- 
parceners, was established Notwithstanding the direct 
encoun agement given by the law-givers to pavtition and dis- 
iuption of families, the jomt system has not fallen into 
desuetude im the country The nature’ of property and 
enterprise generally prevalent in India and the ingrained 
feeling of the people against separating themselves in in- 
terest from otheis of thei family have had a great deal to 
do with this result. ‘The development of the law of self- 
acquisition in 1ecent times has also weakened the strongest 
meentive to partition of interest m family property ‘ 

ATE F 
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What may be swutablea and quite harmless even iu not 
beneficial m a slage of society whaie ihe povuling oceupa- 
tion 1s agticullure and whore there ue Jew openings for 
commercial and mdustnal’ enterprise promising large ra- 
wards for mdividual skill and talent, may be quite d sadvan- 
tageous 10 an age of {eve ish activity and specul wion, when 
lage fortunes can be made m mained in comparatively 
short pe1ods of speculative busmess in new channels On 
the one hand, ente:pising members of fumbles may be 
discomaged from exeiting thon best talents if they have to 
vey the fiuits of then skill and enterpiise with others who 
have not borne their fau shato of the buden, and on the 
other, tho wary and Jess ambitions members may hold m 
check the tendency to go in quest of ambitious schemes of 
bettermg thew fortunes by short cuts m unbeaten tracks. 
All this tends to check pro,iess, and while iu states of 
society whore there ace no openings for fresh enterprise, and 
where the sintionmy state 1s noi 1onderod perilous by con- 
tach and competition with outside mtcrcoursc, much hawn 
may nob result thereby, 1b 13 hkely to count for much 11 the 
altered state of India in the present time. 

The joint family system with the genoral feolings of 
vegad fo. one’s ielations even when they have no legal 
claims and its other incidental results good nnd bad, 1s, 
however, silontly becoming fecble. and feeblar under tho 
vacent educational miluences in operation in the country. 
Tho giowth of movable proporty and interests not fixed m 
land, which can casily be kept ont of common account, 
ig one influence tending towards the disnppen.ance of this 
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inshitntion The gieate: leedom and growmg intelligence 
of the women 1s another. The gieater facilities fo. travel 
and more frequent inte.communication, and the necessity of 
sepaiatng from the ancestral homes in search of fresh 
means of living, more and more difficult to find m their 
old places, have also been acting im the same direction 

The mariage customs of the country a.c another 
powerful factor in shaping the character and capabilities of 
us people There 1s no 1eason whatever to suppose that 
the evolution of the marmage has been different m manner 
in this country fiom what 16 has been generally in the 
world. Though it had become settled in the present form 
alieady in the ealy ages of the Smmti wuters there are 
traces of carlie: and less fixed stages im the old books from 
which ou ely history of the countiy has to be deduced 
Tho most important featurs is the early age at which 
mairiages me coiracted Though this has in modein 
times become obligatory only fo. a small section fo.mmg 
theAughor classes of ITindus, the tendency has been to look 
upon if as an aristocratic custom, and the other classes of 
the Ilindus, and even Mussalmans have been adopting 16 
very widely 

That tho maiuage 18 brought about mainly by the 
action of the parents or others without the choice of the 
paities is a matter of course when the latter are wanting 
m the discretion and oxporience necessary fo conduct such 
an impotent and delicate affair fo. themselves, It has 
certainly many advantages, and it can hadly be said that 
under such a system, there arc more unhappy mairiages 
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than clsewhera Perhaps 1b may be found that the 1everse 
is nemo. the truth But it must be admitted ihat whut 
evor considerations of general happmess o safe morality 
may be urged in its fayom, sudh y custom is one that 
betokens a less advanced stage of culture and civihs tion 
than one in which men and women me allowed to choose 
and work out their futiwe lie wd destiny for themselves, 
and on the stiength of the. own independent knowledge 
and experience 

Hanly maiiages often make young men who ought to 
be fond of fun and frolic, and full of sprit and adventure 
prematmely graye and sedate It falls tho love of onte.- 
prise and speculation, and throwing on them too early in 
then careers, the caies and responsibilities of a married hfe, 
drives them to seek well-woun tracks of official o1 other safe 
employment, where they can be sure of earning an income 
howevor smal] Thus 41¢ common walks of lile ave crowdad 
and very few peisons ave ontorprising enough to cub out 
new paths for themselves Tn the same way, the pemod of 
education 1s cut short for both the sexes, ospeaally for 
the women who me burdened with the labouions cares of 
motherhood when they mo headly mmo than children 
themselves, 

One of the most powerful notions of Indian society 1s 
the “respectability ’ of mausiage Practically no woman 
can remam unmarried in the higher castes withoul boing 
put out of society allogether. Public feeling 1s also 
against a man leading a single life, he 1s regarded ns hav- 
ing hardly a might to be admitted mto respectable society. 
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All important somal customs and institutions so ach and 
react upon each othe: in a hundied different and unex- 
pected ways that it 1s ately possible to say which 1s 
antocedont and which éonsequcnt in the comse of ther 





evolution Perhaps the isolation of the sexes and the ox- 
treme difficulty of finding support and sympathy so ardently 
desired always from petsons of the opposite sex, has led 
to this necessity of mariage im the social relations of the 
country Perhaps also the usage of emly mariages has 
made 1l seem unnecessary that the men and women should 
cultivate the acquaintance and fiuendship of cach other, 
when one of the mam purposes of such mecting, the finding 
ol hfe parinors, has aheady been accomplished and settled 
urevocably 

This ove:whelmmg unportance attached to maruage 
nas Jed vo che wnveisal benef thar life without marimge » 
wfulme ‘This, while making lamily hile a supreme object 
fo. man, bas made uw tho only object fo. woman What- 
over may be the behel that one entertains about tho ulti 
mate good, the inciease and mmplovemont of the species can 
hardly bo very far removed fiom the path leading to its 
atiammont But human interests are almost imfinite im 
thon. vatioty and importance, and this function though a 
most necessary and thorefoie saciod one, is not tho only 
ona or the most importint ona for avarybody to serve 
Religious men have long ago found out that smgle life 
enables one to devote onesolf more effectively to the ad- 
vancement of a particular cause, and the accomplishment 
of an appomted nussion There are pursuits and professions 
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in which supreme exeellones can be obtathed only by m0ko 
single-minded devotion and deapor absorption than ovor 
was offored by tho most solttw y recluse or xoll-donying 
hanyas: It is tuo that only » selact Sow arc over qualified 
Jo. such pursuits; but even these novel get tho chunco 
when thoy arc forced into the sume common channel bolore 
they can discover thoi natual ability and the bent of their 


‘ 


genius 

Even m cuses of otdinary persons, ib 19 lound that 
the hostages that one hag given bo fottuno, often act as a 
dead weight against attempts to go beyond a certain Lange 
m any onterpiise When a beliel i» ing wined m soual 
morality that man and woman have lo: then sole and chiol 
end the functions of ma iiage and binging up of childien, 
there 1s a dange: ol the value of the p esont man boing lost 
in that of his progeny Indians do not sullicienbly rcalise 
the dignity of man as an end in bimeell m this world, ospe~ 
cially in the case of the women, Lb is probably duo to 
whot on English Utibarian would call the provalonee of 
the asectic ideals of 1fe In the case of womon, the sub 
ordination of the poison to one of hor functions has hoon so 
complete as 40 mako hor personal happiness and poinonal 
improyemont mater of compmiativo indifferonce im hor 
education and employment There aro siages of national 
ptogreas when the inctease of numbers is the mosh urgent 
public necd, and when 1t is necessary to throw the strength 
of law and public op nion on the sido of the maitied state 
But India, m common with most of the old and long estab- 
lighed countuies, has in most parts of i, left this stago 
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long behind , and generally speaking, she would gam largely 
if moro useful and respectable careers where thrown open to 
singlo inon and single women , 

Tho influence of cagbe on social and family conditions 
ol, the country 1s vory far reaching, ‘The oxcessively minute 
Leptirictions concerning the enclo of mariage have operated 
to 1ende. the naowness of caste still narrower The 
social conditions which deprive women of any course of life 
but matermty, and the legal and customary restiaints on 
maruages and remariages in their case, have often very 
haish consequences in mdividual cases, aud cannot fail to 
leave a mark on national character 

Tn all estimates of general efforts of widespread laws 
and customs, 16 must be borne in mind that we can never 
reach exact and measurable results, Our conclusions are to 
a lage extent deductive, and can be applied only tentatively 
as tendencies liable to manifest themselves. We shall have 
to study such tendencies necessarily apart for cleainoss of 
conception, but in practice, they are always modified by 
the action of numorous other cooxisting tendencies No 
nation would be found to be so virtuous as we would infor 
fiom thon moral literabme, o. 89 vicious as a study of then 
crmunal literature would lead us to conelude. 

It niust also be noted that the narrower customs and 
restrictions m all these matters had operation only in the 
numetically small section of the lugher castes. The 
Mussalmans were altogether exempt from all these habits 
except those ol the zenana class Tn the latter department 
indeed, it 18 they thal wore yacheally the teachers of the 
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Tindus Partly by oxample and much moe by te tor, 
the Eindus wero led to restuct the range of life of ther 
women much more soverely after tho advont of the 
Mussalmans ‘ . 

A most striking ofact of national character in Indin, 
as compmed with that of Jinglishmen, should not be 
omitted in this place. This a want of odo: and method, 
anda lack of appreciation of the vilue of lime This ix 
traceable to deep scuted causes Where regular enploy- 
ment in which fine is essontial wd affects tho measwe 
of one’s guin 19 altogether absent, as in the rural partes of 
the country, 1b 1s difficult for such a fecling Lo bo aousad 
The physical cncwmstances mducing general lassitude lead 
to habits of indolent prociastination ‘The taming which 
should begin in childhood is allogebhey absenb on account 
of the httle capacity and inclination possessed by the mother 
The same enfeeblin s causes account for tho fittulness with 
which business proj2cts aco undertalton and givon up wilh- 
out porseverance m thaw pursuit LWabits of accuracy in 
woid o1 thoroughness m deed aro nob inculvated systomu- 
tically Impossible o: meonvenent tules of conduct ao 
sometimes imposed m souial or family cucles, especially im 
unimportant matters of ceremony and eliquolic, and even 
childien are taught Ly then unthinking parents to conceal 
thow potty delinquencies 1n such mattors by whito hos and 
pr0us fiauds, Rugid adios we presciibed by souinl o1 public 
opinion concetning trifling details ‘ol dioss and appearance , 
and no proportion 1s observed m the degrecs of disapproval 
with which their mfiaction is visited Tt 1s no doubt tine 
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that this feature is not the monopoly of Indian society 
Bul it is probably, thanks to the tendency of caste and the 
mtimate connection between social and religious 1ules moze 
widely opeiative hae than elsewhere It may fanly be 
questioned whethe: thore 1s any othe: country where the 
membors of the sociely me greater stricklois for un- 
important foums, and where mnocent eccentricity m any 
social matter 1s so strongly condemned as in Indin, Thuis 
may be av small matter m cach individual case, but the 
agg egate result 1s certamly to induce a weak and yielding 
montal conshtution, damaging to robustness of character 
und fitness for any great enterpiise 


VI. 


HCONOMICAL CONDITIONS 


Tlarpry a gtoater contrast can be discovered anywheie 
in history than the fabulous wealth of Tndia as doscibed by 
the ancient writers of both the astern and Wostein worlds, 
and the rulmg poverty of mhabitants of ils presont time 
This general poverty seems tobe in fact both the causo and 
the effoct of the very backwaid condition of the country as 
compaied with those of Emope in many iespects Nol- 
withstanding the glowimg accounts that one reads of the 
overflowing wealth of the ancient capitals of the Indian 
kingdoms, wo may fauly doubt whether they give us an 
adequate picture of the average state of the county It 
niay be that those comts rathor represented wealth taken 
away fiom the geneial population of the countiy and 
concentrated m the possession of the 1ule: and Ins nea 
followers We cad of faminos and pestilence, poverty 
and mondicancy, gute offen enough to show ua that i 
was nob altogetho: a golden age. There was piobably 
thicke: jungle and spaise: population, and there was nob 
tho sume keen stiuggle necessary for oxistence 

Tm the enrhier stages, we find a pleasing picttue of 
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a simple pastoral and aguiculital iace, Joving peace but 
nol eschewing war wilh wants which wo.e modost enough 
to be generally easily satisfied As they began to extend 
and consolidato the: powe1, the imerease of wealth and 
population brought im ils trun the complicated social 
ariangements, aud, of couse, the inoqualitios of material 
coadition medent to a settled S.ave of the country 
Then came the stage of political rivaly and warfare 
betweon powerful states, causing a heavy diain on the 
productive capacity of those who had to find the means of 
theso costly operations. Dhexe are 2ules of poliacal Leaching 
such as that the king should not allow his subjects, 
especially of the mdustiial classes to grow too rich, which 
give us a ghimpsc of the real economic state of the country 
But we must not allow ourselves to be led away to the 
conclusion that the classes having tho political powe. wore 
generally ty:annical, and that there was no happmess for 
the lower classes ‘Che laws of war in those ages appea. 
to have been very hiumene, wore humane than what wore 
recognised even in Jeuopean wa. bofore the lash contmy 
The village life of these lays was so thoroughly autonomous, 
that was and conquests would nob affect the evenness of 
its tenow: im any considerable degice There wore also, 
outside the narrow lumt of the cowts, no such glating 
contrasts of material conditions belween the difforent 
sections of society, as would breed discontent, and con- 
sequently unhappmess in any of its members 

The decadent stage should have begun with the foreign 
inyasions of the country. The conquesls of tho Poisians 
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wd the Giecks we o too short and affected only a very 
small portion of the country ; but with the repented inroads 
of the ewly Mussalmans, the work of depletion conimenced 
There were both the gieed of wealth and the imtolerance 
of ishgious rancom gonding these half-civil sed hordes to 
mfliet the utmost damge on the states overun by them 
Thoy plundered, massacred and devastated without the 
shghtest compunction, and till they came in sufficient 
nunibers to settle and found then own kingdoins, these 
carly Mussalmans were an wimuitigated scourge to India 
This, however, could noé goon for eves. They soon found 
that if they would 1ule the country they should give scope 
to its reeuperative forces to come into play They estab- 
lished themsclves in power, and set to Leconstruct its 
polity probably m a more centralised form than undo. then 
Tiindu predecessors. This p.rcess of reconstiuction which 
began unde. earlic: iulers, culmimated under the great 
Mogul emperors in the organised revenue system, of which 
we have conside:able portions in operation even at present 
1t must be said to their credit that they studied the needs 
and traditional institutions of the country, and comprehended 
soon enough how much there was that thes could hardly 
improve upon, in the latter They found indeed so much that 
they had to copy and learn fiom those whom they had 
reduced to subjection that they w.se.y did not scoin to 
boriow effective help and advice from indigenous talent, 
and the best of the Mogul sovereigns had always ihe good 
fortune to pick out the ablestand most trustworthy of then 
lieutenants from among the native Indians. ° 
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One important econonue fewtue of the countiy durmg 
all these ages of {ndiw hustoty deserves to be speciuly 
not ced ab if 15 what distinguishes the present condilion of 
the countiy most profoundly from the times of the p ¢ 
Butish iegime ‘The country was thon econoni uly 
quite self-contamed’ ‘There was a groat deal of trade with 
the outside world caried on partly by mcans of noval, aid 
more largely by means of cve1land mtercouse, but 14 was 
mainly in exports of the necessary articles of consumption 
exchanged fo. Juxuues, which were consumed chiofly at 
the en mous comts of Jocal potentatos, and fo gold and 
silver, All the necessary aiticles of food and apparel and 
unplements xppear to have been locally pioduccd; and 
howeve: much one may sce the emor of the mercantile 
fallacy, 161s not difficult to sec that the party that bids only 
fo. Inxuues in trade bargains, occupies a position of im 
mense advantage over one who has to pw.chase necossiies, 
It was also an age im which tho wondaful development 
of mechanical power had not given any nation of tho would 
an incaleulable superioity of stupendous magnitude over 
another India with its wide range of natural resouices, 
the exemplary pationce and inhemted skill of artisans with 
then accumulated cxperience ranged m powerful caste 
guilds, proud of them trades and jealous in guarding then 
seciots was ina more favomable situation than any of 
its neighbou1s, and piobably of any othe. nat ons of the 
would 

Another advantage 14 possessed, and thal was that her 
valers, however inefficient and however ty:amnieal even, had 
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no competing interests outsid3 the country to be 1econeiled 
with 1s own in the conduct of thei: goneral policy They 
settled for good in it, and except for religious distinctions 
in the case of the Mussalmans, identified themselves accord 
ing to such light as they possessed with its people This in 
fact they conld not help doing and eanid do enaily and with 
out any appreciable loss o. myury to themselves, as they 
were haidly m anything except physical force and religious 
union, superion to those under their sway and were appie- 
ciably infexio. to them im many respects 

Fiom the beginning, India has been emmently an 
agiicultural county. It could hardly be anythmg else in 
the ordinary evolution of indnstzial life, The soil and chi- 
mate enabled it to produce everthing required for its 
mhabitants with comparative ease The manufacturing 
industiics must always have occupied a subordinate place 
The habits and necessities of the inhaltants did not 
yender a resort to other mdustiues than ngiicultmal 
imperative. Ina colder climate, need would saon bo felt 
fo. warm clothing, substantiul habitation and comfortable 
house funiture But hove the giaim and the cattle supphed 
abundantly the articles most m reques) The oxtreme 
difficulty of locomotion and transport and want of propa 
markets for superfluous produce were impediments to un- 
necessaly augmentation of even agricultural produce, Only 
a few simple mdustues such as carpentiy, smithery, house- 
buildimg and weaving were called for, and no others seem to 
have spread themselves geneially through the county. It 
was only in the busy comt centres o: im connection with 
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yoligions woship that the highor aris which atinimed so 
much excellence wore really practised. 

Tho same cneumstances that lindexrod the progiess of 
tho industmal arts served tc keep agiiculture in a stuionary 
state 111s not open to much doubt that we in India me 
in the samo stage of progiess in this matter as our ancestors 
wero some two thousand ycais ago, except where new crops 
such as tea and coffec and indigo have beon giown on a 
large scale by Emopean enterprise. ‘With all their external 
commetcinl importance, these crops hadly affect the 
prosperity of the bulk of the population, The staple crops 
giown me generally of the same kind, and the methods aro 
nearly the samo, as were m vogue in the emrly times, ‘ho 
pioportions have altered greatly, 14 16 tune, owing to demand 
of external commerce fo. such products as colton and wheat 
and the creation of new sonzces of iigation, Perhaps tho 
yeason why agriculiure has been so stationmy is that ib 
arrived ab an advanced stage yery ealy in tho history of the 
countiy All foicign observers who have beon able to 
rompme the practice of husbandiy here with that pursued 

sewhoie, have agreed in spoaking highly of the Tndian 
1ode = Seientific oxpeziments have beon unable to stiggost 
ay impoltent imp: ovemonts, taking the chmatic conditions 
nd available 1esourees into consideration, over the traditional 
nd empincal procosses followed by the ignorant rayat, 

Meic thooists who have studied the matter deeply im 

e hbialy o1 the laboratory, whethor foreigners o1 natives, 
e apt to undervalue the efficacy of the iayat’s blind 


owing of custommy paths But when thoy get 
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aoquainted with local con‘itiong, they will soon have 
to change thew attitude Tho cultivato. knows tho 
proper seasons for each stage of his work as if by mtwtion. 
He does not let shp the least favourable opportunity to 
plough up and prepare his land for receiving seed at the 
proper season Ha knows how to tun each drop of rain 
into account If he does nob use more manure, Jt 1s because 
the available article is eithe: more valuable in other ways, 
or enough of if is not procurable without disproportionate 
cost heing mcurred. He does not give suthcient rest to his 
Janda by rotation or fallow, only because he 1s too poo. to 
have lands large enough fo. the purpose. 

With all the checkered vicissitudes of peace and war in 
the earlier periods, the ruleis or local potentates examined 
every spot favourable for storage of water and utilised rt for 
inigation There me tiacts of country where with all the 
highly orgamsod and costly agency under them, the British 
Government has not beon able to find a single favourable 
spot for tank or ameut, which had been altogotha. neglect- 
ed or ignored by their predecessois in powel. 

Though there was not much of 1egular scientific 
literature on the subjects relating to agriculture, a gient 
body of practical wisdom gathered by long experience and 
observation 1s found embodied m homely proverbs and such 
other humble forms, concern ng the seasons and methods ol 
cultivation The reluctance of many 1aiyats to adopt any 
innovation 1s as often due to practical difficulties m the way 
of carrymg 1 out effectually as to non-appreciation of its 
merits 

ALE. a 
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With all theso points to its credit, 1b must be said that 
this mpotiant national concern 1s nob as plospo.ous as it 
might be Whon the prossmie of population and outdo 
competition was felt loss strongly than ab present things 
went on well enough for tie countiy But altered encenm- 
stances have been proving that unless the resources are mone 
carefully and better exploited, the country must become 
poorer and poore. ‘The paiticular mould into which the 
agricultural occupation fell m the countiy 18 mainly 1¢- 
sponsible for its having petrified in s nartow consorvative 
gioove The prevailing type of the small ficld and the petty 
occupant did not require any association of largo capital 
to onable one to take up the busmess The agioultual 
profession fell completely into the hands of potty cultivators, 
who paid 1ents 10 the stato m to suporior landlords settled 
im some definite proportion to the produce, till yery recent 
times, mostly m kind. Tho immediate culdivators wove too 
poor and thei interest in Jand itself too insecure for them to 
think of improved methods of cultivation on fresh kinds of 
crops They had neither the enterprise not the intolligonce 
necessary to ducct then attontion to the procuung of better 
manures and bette. implements. Thoso above them took 
as a rule no furtho. interest m land than to collect what, 
according to long established usage, thoy could get ont of 
the cultivators as then share of the produce 

The government of the countiy docs not seem, indeed, 
to have been as apathetic as one is apt to imagine Some 
curious usages, of which the traces have come down almost 
to our time, show that the chief concern of revenue pohey 
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ol the state was to get as much of the land cultivated 
ay possible This course was rendered necessmy paitly on 
account of the spaisoness of the aguicultural population, and 
paitly because the bulk of the revenue of the stale varied 
directly with the value of aguicultwal produce of the yea 
A modified kind of serfdom, which restricted the movements 
ol the agricultural Iabouers, seems to have been in force in 
many places Somotimes it was made a condition of such 
licedom that a 1aiyat should take up as large an extent of 
land in his new place as he gave up in the old. Special 
taxes were imposed on persons uncounceled with agricul- 
tie, aud such rules are even now im force in many parts of 
India Tho state aga often 1dvanced the capital neces- 
sory to start a raiyat on ns busmess with seed and cattle; 
and tho1e are giounds to believe that this was done as 
liberally as at present, perhaps with grenter facilities to the 
ruyal In short, the old governments fully realised, what 
no doubt was the fact, that agriculture was the mam sup- 
pot and tho inmost important concern of the country, and 
did what thoy knew to extend and fosto. 14 but only 1 the 
oll necustomed ways. 

But these tiaditional methods have beon found in- 
gufticient to save the countiy fiom the horrors of period. 
cal famines, and to be wanting in many othe. respects, 
The groat risk to agricultuzal er.terp-ise of this country con 
sists in 1ls dependence m many large tracts almost 
complotely on seasonable 1ams, and in the lage proportion 
ot the population whose living depends on what they can 
reap from thei: small lands yout by yem. The magmtude 
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of this element of danger was nub veal sed so woll us at 
plesent under the old togime ‘Thoie 15 no reson ‘whal. 
ever to suppose that “famiies were unknown o1 were loss 
hequent formeily in India = We have many 10c01d8 to prove 
that the case was otherwise = Bub 1b may safely be asserted 
that they were not presented in such eno mous magnitude 
at any one tine The .orsons are not fi. to sock == Want 
of communication and fieo commercial dealings Lostiicted 
the area ol operation though 16 mtons fed the degree of 
particulu local yisitat ons ‘The slowness with which news 
travelled tcnded to prevent those outside the sphere of opota- 
tion fiom .oalising 11 imagination the horas of actual 
endwance, and avoided the digitibance of unafloctod 
makets by sympatholic panic ‘Uhe oxtoinal trade of the 
countiy bemg undeyeloped, the wen ol food crops had not 
beon reduced for the pupose of growing export py oduce 
The immobility of marchandisce and the slowness of trade 
also contubuted to leave accumulated stock of food-stutfs in 
the hands of well-to do membois of each locality ‘ho 
More intimate relations that subsisted betwee local ehiels 
and petty culbtyatols and labourers before the developunont 
of the contactual regime quite recently, sont them much 
moze readily to thesuccour of then needy dopendants and 
neighbows, Perhaps also the imability o: unwillingness of 
the Government to assume such wide responsiilitios as tho 
English Governmont of India has recently done, kept local 
chasity and spiuit of nrutual help in more active operation 
though al the same lune there 18 reason to believe that 
moze private persons had then the means than wb present 
to 1eheve their neighbows. 
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The monotony of available professions 1s anothor gueab 
diawback of the country If the carnnmg members of 2 
community had a number of independent mdustties, the 
doprossing influence of onc department might to some extent 
be compensated for by the thriving slate of others. The 
bulk of the population being agricultmal, anything that 
alfocts this interest prejudicially has very far-reachmg con- 
goquences But if there were a fair proportion of tho people 
engaged in othe: industries, they would not only be free 
fiom these consequences, but might contrbute to alleviate 
tho distiess of the agricultuial population im many duect 
and indirect ways Moreover, the existence of other trades 
us supplementary means of productive occupation for the 
aguicultuial population would gieatly conduce to thei pios- 
perty But unfortunately both the means and the inclina- 
tion are wanting, and tho bulk of the poo. raiyats eke out 
such scanty means of subsistence as they can get out of land 
und spend the time in their forced intervals between the 
stages of agricultural work in hstless idleness 

‘The modern conditions unfortunately tend more and 
moze to oxtend the zange and indefinitely lengthen the du- 
vation of this banelul state, Before the invention and the 
wonderful extension of steam and othe: engines in the last 
century, there was little or no difference in efficiency he- 
tween the workmen of Hurope and Asia; o1 if there was, it 
wus wluost culamly an favour of Indian industry This 
countiy had the unmense advantages of producing almost 
every 1aw mateuial on the spot, of the large number and the 
cheapness of its labomers, of the mherited and zealously 
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guaided skull and trade socrets of ite a lisnns, and of a lage 
home market and giowmg oxternal demand for ils wares 
But the revolution cicated by the introduction of machinay 
in Durope made 14 umpossible for the mero manual worko 
to compete with sleam. ,Notwithstanding the far lower scalo 
of wages in India and thanks to the simultancous cheapon 
ing and accelerating of the means ol carnage, his nemness 
to the place of the production of raw matoual could not save 
him fiom bemg hopelessly beaten Tt 1s not so inuch the 
European trader o the Mnglish .uler who 1s 1esponsible for 
this .uin of the Indian manufactmes, as the invincible march 
of modein progress and civilisation, which has rendoed 
the old slow methods and processes of work altogether out 
of date. One may regied the chango and moyitable 100 
and demotalsation that it has wrought, but 1b is what all 
European countries had to face at the eaily period of 
fansition fom the manual to the machine stage India 
on the whole has not suffered nealy so much owing to the 
extremely lage space covered by 16, and the difficulty of 
meeting all its varied needs and tastes by means of the 
stoam power-aided mannfactues alone ‘lhe change mote- 
over has been rendered less abi upt than 1t might havo been 
as the pogiess of machmery has not yet been very oxtensive 
within the countiy, and as foreign manulactures aie nob yet 
quite able to reach the huge mtcrio. inaiket quite effectively, 

Tho utter absence of capital and capitalists in the u- 
4opeun sense, has been one of the most powerful causes 
determming the economical condition of India fiom the 
beginnmg ‘Lhe only idea, that an Indian has of a capitahst 
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1s that ho 1s money lender, but very little of the money 
that 1g bozowed 1s employed foi the purposes of” producing 
wealth A small portion probably goes 10 fumsh the petly 
shopkeepo with his trade capital, but the idea of ciploying 


i, for the pupose of procuing material and machinery for 





organised industiy is almost foreign to the Indian mind, 
Tho mode of industry from the beginning has been Lhat all 
artisans have been as mnch Inbomeis hvimg hy wages as the 
most unskilled day labouers [tis this that accounts for 
the fact that in this country there 18 so little stock of finish- 
ed goods ready for the maket and that almost everything 
fiom # valuable jewel to a wooden box has gonerally to be 
ordered and waited fo.. Cloths aie perhaps the most m- 
pottant articles that onc finds m the market in lage quanti 
ties; but the general course cyen fo. those wares 18, nob 
wholesule production wnder the direction of capitalists, but 
the accumulation im the hands of sellers in lage places, 
of many insignificant purchases fom individual workmen 
who havo probably ieceived small quantities of yain and 
Jace from traders on credit. 

Thora aro few nen im India who havo tiches onough 
to cnvble them to undertake business of any kind on a [uo 
scale on then own individual responsibilify ; and tho few 
that mo moderately woalthy according to Jémopean and 
Auicrican standards, have not been entbued with the neces 
sity degice of speculative mento energy lo be mdueced to 
omploy then money in productive entorpriso, Jb 18 quilo 
possible that a lage amounb of crpital might be ly ought 


togetho: if small sayings aie diverted mto this channel 
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Bué the association of & urge body of uien fol business cu. 
taiprise cibhar by contribution of labour or of capital 15 
highly complex national habit, which has even in Hurope 
only gown recently and which does not thiive everywhere 
1t really reqt ios many conditions which haye not been ful- 
filled at any Sime in this country in an adequate degree 
Tu the first place, it presupposes tho oxistonce of organised 
mdusbries capable of euploying capital m romunerative 
ways, and established with a certain degice of permanence 
Tt vequires that tha employers of capital shauld have ine 
duced a feeling of confidence hy a long course of punctual 
yustuess trangactions Aguin, there must be easy means ot 
maseing together all the small indiyidual savings wvailable 
for myestiment by means of banks or bankers, who can dis- 
cuuninate between good and bad mvestments and advance 
money in sums large enough fo. each business undertaking. 
Yhen there must be prevailing a genoral habit of thrift, 
which would induce men with small savings to have pru- 
dence and patience enough to care for trifling gains acquired 
in safe channols of normal business 

Tho political and oconomical history of the countiy 
in the past has not been favounble to the growth of such 
habits and mental qualiies im itsinhabitants, It 1s on this 
account that the Indians generally prefer to carry such 
small savings as they possess in the form of jowels and 
personal ornaments, and the ingrained habit and the want 
of proper business undertakings thriving in the locality and 
mspning confidence in the investors, sve even now in full 
operation, notwithstanding the more favourable conditions 
of necurity provuling wader the present 1egime 
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Tt is this almost complote” absence of lage business 
enterprise in the country, that has held its economic plo- 
giess in check A petty landholder cannot intioduce new 
wd expensive methods of high culimme which may even- 
tually double tho produce of hig lands Ie cannol purchase 
expensive machinery both fiom want of means and from 
want of sufficient land to kee» such machiney fully 
employed A petty weaver or a. petty carpentor cannot 
afford to build large factories or to introduce machinery o1 
to find the 1aw material requued to keep the machinery 
fully workmg Taven association of labow cannot be 
plactised on a large scale unless there is demand and occn- 
sion to produce anything im large quantity 

These then are the predommant cconomic fLoatures 
evolved in India by the course of its past history and on 
account of its physical conditions.  Agricultime is the 
oceupation of the vash majority of its huge population in 
{ong established and somewhat pumitive lines. ‘I'he oxees- 
sively intnufe mdepondent units of flus enterpise stand 
in the way of improvemonts i its operations by menns of 
capital and machinery. ‘ho dependence of its p osperity 
on tho wncevtmn condition of seasonable 1ains renders tho 
state of a large section of the people very precarious. ‘Iho 
extended use of machinery in Burope and ifs unequal com- 
potition has all but killed the manual industzics of India, 
which were the mainstay of very lage sections of ils people 
The want of capital and the lack of mvesting habits have 
prevented the material devclopment of the countiy by 
moans of paying business vestments ‘The enterprising 
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split, and the opportunities for engaging in proguessive 
industries atc greatly wanting, and the extrome poverty of 
the country and 1ts ‘utter poworlossnoss to stand any con- 
siderablo economic reverses sum up its position 
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